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A Calk about Bridges.” 
By R. W. RAYMOND. 


. POEM by Jean Ingelow sentimentally sets 
forth the cruel fate of a young gentleman 
and a young lady, who commence to wander, hand 
in hand, on opposite sides of a small rivulet, and 
who, as they advance, are separated further and 
further by the widening stream until they part, 
at first hands and then company ; and are able, 
finally, only to gaze in vain at one another through 
the purple distance, while stately ships go sailing 
on the waves between. Putting out of the ques- 
tion the alternative open to this young gentleman 
of swimming across to his lady love, as Leander 
swain to Hero, it is interesting to reflect how much 
more happiness and less poetry there might have 
been in the situation had the incident occurred in 
the neighborhood of stepping stones, or a boat, 
or a ferry, or a practicable bridge. For water, 
whether between lovers or between nations, is a 
_ means of separation or a means of communication, 
according to circumstances. 

It is a significant element in the civilization 
of earlier times that rivers were considered the 
natural boundaries of states—a notion which 
lingers to this day in the theory of the French, 
that the Rhine should be the eastern limit of 


* The engravings illustrating this article are taken, by per- 
.misson of J. B. Ford & Co., from ‘“‘ KNIGHT’S AMERICAN 
MECHANICAL DICTIONARY, Being a Description of Tools, In- 
struments, Machines, Processes and Engineering; History of 
Inventions; General Technological Vocabulary ; and Digest of 
Mechanical Appliances in Science and the Arts. By EDwARD 
H. Kniaut, Civil and Mechanical Engineer, etc. Illustrated 
with upward of 5,000 Engravings. 


CHAIN BRIDGE. 
OVER THE RIVER DNIEPER, AT KIEFF, RUSSIA. 


France. But history shows that so soon as com- 
merce has made use of rivers as a means of trans- 
portation, they can no longer, at least in times 
of peace, separate peoples. The conditions of 
climate and soil on their opposite banks are more 
likely to be similar than diverse ; and the princi- 
ple of international law now generally adopted, 
which secures to the inhabitants of the upper 
portion of a navigable stream the right of trav- 
ersing its waters to the sea, tends forcibly to 
imake rivers the great bonds of union and of 
peace, rather than barriers of hostility. 

It is mountain chains which constitute the true 
boundaries of nations, separating as they do the 
diverse climates and conditions of topography 
which have influenced, and continue to influence, 
powerfully, the course of human migrat‘on, lan- 
guage, and industry. 

Both the exigencies of war and the interests of 
peace require facili- 
ties for the crossing 
of rivers. In a prim- 
itive state of society, 
this can only be done, 
aside from  swim- 
ming, by means of 
fords, or of stepping- 
stones. The laying 
of a tree across two 
or stepping 
stones may be fairly 
presumed to have 
constituted the first 
bridge ; and this rude 
structure, in fact, 
contains the essen- 
tial elements of the 
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bridge, namely, piers and a roadway. How these 
simple elements grew to the present complicated 
and costly combinations of material and elabora- 
tions of varied form would be a very romance in 
itself. We may look at some few matters in this 
connection. 

It would, of course, be out of place to enter 


C-FSAR’S BRIDGE OVER THE RHINE. 


here upon a technical discussion of the principles 
involved in bridge-building, which has now be- 
come one of the most complicated and difficult 
branches of civil engineering. The fundamental 
requirements of safety and economy, in the 


IRON BRIDGE OWER THE THAMES. 
AT SOUTHWARK, ENGLAND. 


use of materials for such structures, may be 
summed up in two propositions, simple enough 
in statement, but infinitely varied in application. 
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First, the strains upon the various parts of the 
structure should be /ongitudinal and not trans- 
verse—that is, each part should be pulled or com 
pressed lengthwise and not crosswise. Secondly, 


KUILINBURG IRON-TRUSS BRIDGE. 
OVER THE LICK, NOLLAND. 
the parts should be so disposed as to transfer the 
whole weight of the structure to the piers. When 
an arch is employed, the ‘‘thrust,” or lateral 
pressure, must be taken up by a solid mass called 
anabutment. But in bridges having more than 


employed. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


GiRARD AVENUE TRON BRIDGE. 


VER THE RIVER SCHU\LKILL, PHILADELPHIA, 


one arch, the pier between tho two arches, re- 
ceiving the lateral thrust from both sides, re- 
quires no additional abutinent. ‘The celebrated 
bridge of Trajan, crossing the Danube, built by 
Apollodorus, A.D. 105, was constructed of timber 
arches on stone piers. It was 4.770 feet Jong. The 
famous bridge of Julius Cesar, 
built across the Rhine about 
2) Vears B.C., was a trestle- 
bridge on piles, and the ac- 
count of its construction given 
in his commentaries is vari- 
ously interpreted, owing to 
the -obseurity of the terms 
Our diagram shows its most prob- 


abie form. The Romans invented the art, at 


IRON-TRUSS BRIDGE. 
OVER THE AVON, ENGLAND. 
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to this, as to many other supposed Occidental 
discoveries. 

The first arched bridge is supposed to have been 
the Senator's Bridge, erected by Flavius, 127 B.C. ; 
but an arch was certainly employed in the con- 
struction of the Clouca Mavima (Great Sewer), 
about 600 years B.C., under 
the Tarquins, and is a fre- 
quent feature in the ruins of 
the ancient aqueducts—mon.- . 
uments alike of the skill, the 
energy, and the ignorance of 
the Romans, who would never 
have constructed these elab- 


orate devices for conducting water across depres- 


sions if they had understood the simplest prinei- 


least in Europe; though the Chinese lay claim ples of hydrostatics, in accordance with which 
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STEEL TUBULAR ARCH BRIDGE. 
OVER THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER, AT ST. LOUIS. 
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they might have caused the water to descend on 
one side and rise again on the other in pipes. 

The materials used in bridges were for cen- 
turies confined to wood and stone; but in 1775 
Pritchard introduced in England the use of cast 
iron, and wrought iron and steel have since been 
employed ;—it is said, however, tnat iron bridges. 
were first used in China. Thomas Telford, another 
Englishman, one of the most skillful and industri- 
ous of modern engineers, left upon the art of 
bridge-building the imprint of his genius. He con- 
structed, towards the close of the last and in the 
first years of the present century, about 1,200 
bridges, among which was the celebrated Menai 
- Suspension- Bridge, over the straits between An- 
glesea and Carnarvonshire, Wales, on the road 
from London to Holyhead. The still more cele- 
brated Britannia bridge, erected by Stephenson 
over the same straits, about a mile below the Sus- 
pension Bridge, is a “ tubular” bridge—that is, it 
is a vast tube of wrought iron, in four spans, two 
of 230 feet in length, and two of 459 feet. 

America has no reason to be ashamed of the 
achievements of her engineers in this art. As 
specimens of bridge-building, the suspension 
bridges of Niagara and Cincinnati may challenge 
comparison—though these will be surpassed in 
length and grandeur by the East River Bridge, 
now in process of erection. The Girard Avenue 
Bridge at Philadelphia is a beautiful example of an 
iron bridge, of the variety known to engineers as 
the truss-girder. It crosses the Schuylkill at the 
entrance to Fairmount Park, and will be traversed 
next year by myriads of feet and wheels, hastening 
to the great Centennial Exposition. Its magnifi- 
cent roadway, 100 feet in width, and paved with 
granite blocks, laid in cement upon the corru- 
gated iron plates of the floor, will be taxed then 
to its full capacity. 

The great steel tubular-arch bridge over the Mis- 
sissippi at St. Louis, planned by Captain Eads, and 
finished and inaugurated last year, is a wonderful 
piece of engineering, full of originality in concep- 
tion and skill in execution. St. Louis is very proud 
of it, as the only example of its kind ; and this pre- 
eminence it will doubtless long enjoy, for the 
work has proved so enormously expensive that it 
will doubtless remain without duplicates. The 
illustration gives a fine view of it. : 

In further illustration of the different varieties 
of iron bridges, we give three small views, regret- 
ting that our limited space will not permit a fuller 
explanation of their peculiarities. The small one 
on the first page (a) is of cast iron, being the 
Southwark bridge over the Thames, erected in 
1818 by Rennie. The others involve the use of 
wrought iron, which permits, by reason of its 
tensile strength, a combination of the arch and 
_ truss. The second (0) is one of the nine spans of 
the truss-bridge at Kuilenburg, in Holland ; and 
the third (c) is a truss-bridge over the Avon, in En- 
gland, the center resting on a cluster of screw-piles. 

One of the most remarkable achievements in 
bridge-building ever accomplished was the con- 
struction by CoJ]. Haupt in May, 1862, of the 
famous four-story trestle-bridge over Potomac 
creek in Virginia. This structure, 400 feet long 
and nearly 80 feet above the stream at the deepest 
point, was built in nine working days, during 
which the greater part of the 2,000,000 feet of lum- 
ber it contained was cut and hauled. The com- 
mon soldiers executed the work; and the rude 


bridge of round timber with the bark on stood. 


for many months under heavy use, carrying daily 
from 10 to 20 railway trains, and resisting success- 
fully severe storms and freshets, It was a return, 
on a grand scale and with vast additional résources 
of science, to the type devised by Cwesar—or 
Cesar’s chief of staff. | 

The draw-bridge, originally a device required 
by war, is now employed more widely as a means 
of reconciling land and water commerce, enabling 
streams to be crossed without serious interruption 
to their navigation. The movable part of such a 
bridge may be slid back horizontally, or floated 
out of the way, or lifted by tackle to a vertical 
position, like a huge trap-door, or swung round. 
_ When it is swung upon a central pier, the bridge 

is called a pivot bridge. A beautiful example of 
this variety is the swing bridge of the Amsterdam, 
Utrecht and Cologne railway, over the Yssel, in 
Holland. This bridge is made much larger than 
the width of the stream, in order that the water 
of spring floods may find an ample channel. All 
the piers are protected by peculiar outworks 
against the effects of floating ice. Undoubtedly, 
where means and natural conditions will permit, 
a bridge sufficiently elevated to allow vessels to 
pass beneath it is better than a draw-bridge ; and, 


the wire suspension bridge, which has no piers in 
mid-channel, for the destruction of unwary or un- 
skillful navigators, is, of course, the best of all in 
this respect. 

In all these forms of bridges, the desideratum is 
strength and permanence, combined (in the case 
of navigable rivers) with such height or form as 
will not interfere with commerce. In these re- 
spects the conditions and demands of war are 
directly opposed to those of peace—an additional 
reason for choosing other boundaries for indepen- 
dent States than rivers. Military bridges are 
temporary in character, and must be laid and 
removed quickly. They are usually supported 
upon boats (pontons) of wood or rubber, which 
are carried in the train of the army, to be ready 
for instant use. Cyrus and Xerxes, about five 
centuries before Christ, employed boats to sup- 
port their bridges; long before them, the Eygp- 
tians used this device upon the Nile; and the 
wise historian wil? pause before expressing an 
opinion as to whom belongs the credit of the in- 
vention, until he shall have considered what the 
Chinese will claim. The reckless judgment of the 
present writer is that when the Egyptians are 
fairly pitted against the Chinese on a question of 
antiquity, it is a very pretty quarrel, with which 
the prosaic modern notions of accuracy ought not 
to interfere. 

The importance of the bridge-train in military 
operations has been illustrated over and over 
again in every important campaign. Gen. Cul- 
lum, in the introduction to his work on military 
bridges, gives some striking examples—none more 
so than the following dispatches of Napoleon : 


Jan. 26, 1814.—“‘If I had had ten pontons, I should have 
annihilated by this time the army of Prince Schwarzenberg, 
and closed the war; I should have taken from him eight or 
ten wagons, and his entire army in detail; but, for the want 
of proper means, I could not pass the Seine.” 

March 2, 1814.—“‘ If I had had a bridge-equipage at Méry, 
the army of Schwarzenberg had been destroyed. If I had 
had one this morning, the army of Biticher had been lost.”’ 

Perhaps Napoleon would not have been able to 
accomplish what he wished ; but it is certain that 
he lost by this delay the opportunity of striking 
in detail the two armies between which he was 
operating. Schwarzenberg and Bliicher joined 
forces in spite of him, and on the 31st of March 
the allies entered Paris, and the ‘‘ star of destiny” 
sank into the obscurity of Elba, to emerge once 
more and flame with meteoric splendor until 
quenched forever at Waterloo. What might have 
been to-day the face of political Europe, if Napo- 
leon had possessed the ‘‘ten pontons” for which 
he sighed at Méry ? 


DOUBTS REGARDING OUR COMMON 
SCHOOL SYSTEM. 


By Gart HAMILTON. 


T is impossible that children should be edu- 
cated too much, but it is possible that they 
shall be educated too much in one direction and 
too little in another. In spite of the money, 
talent, enthusiasm and pride enlisted in our pub- 
lic school system, is there not danger that we lose 
sight of the object? For education is a means, 
not an end. It is a wonderful and a charming 
sight to see the orderly regiments of boys and 
girls,.on dress parade, drilled into uniformity, 
marching and countermarching with a rhythm of 
musical motion ; and when I attend examinations 
and see, besides this, the wonderful manipulations 
upon the black-board, and the problems solved, 
| the learning so featly rolled off from girlish lips 
and boyish fingers, I marvel to think there was 
once a time when I knew as much as they do! 
And if the object of the schools be to have and 
display.a perfectly working machine, the drill and 
the discipline have splendidly succeeded. If what 
the Republic needs is girls and boys familiar with 
abstruse science, here they are made to order at 


terms. I confess I think our American predilec- 
tions have almost universally been in this direc- 
tion. Education has been the watchword and 
talisman of our country. And a noble watchword 
itis. But we find ourselves confronted by a prac- 
tical difficulty, to which we cannot close our eyes. 
We have a country largely undeveloped, with 
resources vastly in excess of the means to unlock 
them, laborers scarce, and labor high; and, on 
the other side, hosts of young men and young 
women with nothing to do! The mechanical 
trades are open to them, call to them indeed with 
abundant work and abundant wages, but they do 
not hear or do not heed the call. They are will- 
ing to go into stores, to be book-keepers, copyists, 


the shortest notice and on the most reasonable | 


ticeship, this they are not willing to do. They 
have been through the grammar schools, and 
partially or wholly through the high schoools. 
They are in some sense highly educated. They 
are familiar with drawing, they have a pleasant if 
superficial acquaintance with science. By the aid 
of a dictionary they can read one or two lan- 
guages. They have good manners, refined tastes, 
correct habits, and naturally they wish to bring 
their acquisitions to market. They desire an oc- 
cupation and a society in which their accomplish- 
ments will be employed and appreciated. French 
and Latin and the higher mathematics seem to 
them thrown away on a stone-mason. It is true, 
the book-keeper hardly needs or uses them more; 
but the book-keeper wears a coat and clean linen 
at his work, while the stone-mason must protect 
himself with blouse and over-all. The book- 


keeper associates with well-dressed and intelligent _ 


persons, while the stone-mason associates with 
over-alls like his own and intelligence often infe- 
rior. So the girl and the boy pass months and 
years in waiting for some genteel occupation, 
while useful and homely, though perfectly honor- 
able ones, lie all around them. A clergyman in a 
rural city was querying not long ago as to what 
could be done with the unemployed intelligence 
and education of the town; and in the same place 
a most gentlemanlike and intelligent carpenter, 
well on in middle age, told me that he was the 
youngest carpenter in town who had served full 
apprenticeship. The trade was passing into the 
hands of an inferior class of men who had no 
class-pride, cared little for skill or excellence in 
their work, but learned just enough to make a 
show on, then set up for themselves, and were 
earning great wages for inferior, shoddy work. 

It is small use to blame the young people for 
this. No one wants to descend in the scale, and 
especially does not a young person with his imag- 
ination all aglow. It is simply that society has 


educated him above his condition. But there, 


unhappily, it leaves him. It fits him for pleasant 
intellectual work, but it does not provide that 
work. It unfits him for coarse and common work, 
almost for fine if mechanical work, but it leaves 
him dependent upon that. It gives him the edu- 
cation of the rich, but it gives him none of the 
immunities of the rich. He has all the tastes and 
aspirations of wealth, but all the necessities and 
limitations of poverty. Is there not a touch of 
cruelty in this ? 

Let me say here that I assume to offer only sug- 
gestions—suggestions in which there may be no 
wisdom, but which may yet evoke wisdom from 
others. Of the evil lam sure. Of the remedy I 
am not sure; but with honesty, candor and cau- 
tion we may feel our way along to better things. 

Is it not possible, then, that the very point of 
which we are most proud is the very point in 
which we are weak? We boast that in our high 
schools we give to the poor just as much and just 
as good us we give to the rich ; but why give any- 
thing to either? What right has government to 
bestow luxury of education any more than luxury 
of dress? What right has it to tax the public for 
a high school education any more than for a col- 
lege education? The primary school education, 
the common education, it does not give but re- 
quire. It recognizes a certain degree of education 
as requisite to intelligence and good citizenship. 
A rudimental knowledge of reading, writing, 
geography and arithmetic it, as a general- thing, 


believes necessary to give the Republic a firm | 


foundation. It is, therefore, proper that Govern- 
ment should furnish the means to seeure what it 
requires for citizenship. It does this, Rot directly 
for the citizen, but directly for the sake of the Re- 
public, and through that, indirectly, to the citi- 
zen. It does not furnish a boon. It demands a 
preparation. It does not make the citizen a pro- 
letary but a participator. 

Beyond this is it right or wise to go? When a 
town has attained a certain population it is re- 
quired by law to establish a high school, but no- 
body is required by law to go to it. In no town 
or village is there any truant officer to force chil- 
dren of any age into the high school. No parent 
is fined for not sending his boy. No high school 
diploma is demanded at the polls. It is thereby 
conceded that a high school education is not ne- 
cessary to the safety of the republic. Why, then, 
should law enforce a supply of gratuitous educa- 
tion any more than it enforces gratuitous carpets 
and carriages? We have not a paternal govern- 
ment. 

But education is so much more important and 
ennobling than any other luxury. The height of 


clerks—but to learn a trade, to serve an appren- | the higher classes determines the height of the 
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lower. The more learned are the learned classes, 
the more intelligent are the unlearned. The poor 
are thus helped along a path which but for this 
they could not tread. Education by this means 
is not confined to the rich, but rich and poor 
meet together, to the advantage of both. 

True, but everything is worth what it costs. 
The education which any boy or girl takes because 
it is presented to him is not to be compared with 
that which he takes because he will have it. The 
young man who is lounging about town waiting 
for a chance to copy deeds, or transfer figures 
from one paper to another, or pull down parcels 
of silk from shelf to counter, or anything else 
light and easy, is not the boy who has gone 
through fire and water to get his education. That 
boy had a definite design, and he will accomplish 
it. He is educated not because he lived near a 
high school, but because he had the Divine hun- 
ger and thirst for knowledge ; and knowledge, at 
the price he paid for it, is solid and marketable 


property to its possessor. 


THE LEGEND OF ANDREAS. 
By M. W. LINcoLN? 


HE poet Andreas one night - 
Stood wrapt in dreams of proud delight. 
For he was great; his skillful thought, 
From common things, in beauty wrought 
Ethereal fancies, strange and sweet, 
- He saw the world beneath his feet; 
And, as his spirit mounted higher, 
Winged by its own poetic fire, 
He almost thought, with step elate, 
To enter at the Heavenly gate, 
And see the white and rapid wings 
Of angels bearing offerings. 


. But suddenly he turned, aware 
Of some new presence in the air, 
And lo! amid the gathering gloom 
That fell unheeded in the room, 
An angel stood, more pure and bright 
Than any in his dreams of light. 
The poet, filled with awed surprise, 
Was mute before those holy eyes, 
And bent his head. The angel spoke, 
And thus the solemn stillness broke. 


* Believest thou these thoughts divine 
Are sprung from God, or wholly thine ?” 
The poet slowly raised his head 

And almost proudly thus he said,— 

*T know them all! Their fibers twine 
About my soul, and they are mine|’”’ 
Then said the angel, mournfully, 

* As thou hast spoken let it be! 

No longer shall the breath of Heaven 
In music w thy soul be given ; 

And thou, alone, shalt go thy ways,* 
And thine alone shall be the praise |’’ 
And then the vision and the voice, 
Like some long echo of lost joys, 
From out the chamber dim were gone, 
And Andreas stood all alone. 


The morning touched him with its wings, 
The cool wind witb its murmurings 
Passed close to him. The dreamy sky 
Looked down upon him tenderly, 

And in his ear the awful sea 

Spoke ever things of mystery ; 

But through this beauty of the earth, 
Which had in Heaven its secret birth, 
He passed unquickened and alone, 

Asif with fancy turned to stone. 


And so he went from nature. Then 
He sought to find his fellow-men. 

For ever had the mystery 

Of life in its diversity— 

Its many hopes and many fears, 

Its many siniles and many tears— 

Had power to move him ; but, alas, 
Through even these his soul could pass 
Untouched and lifeless; for below 
This human joy and human woe, 

Far in the depths of every heart, 

God's holy Presence dwelt apart ;— 
The Presence which with wondrous store 
Of deep revealings came no more, 


He fied into a desert place, 

And falling down upon his face, 

He cried out in his agony, 

“ The Lord is gone away from me! 

The Lord, to whom my evil pride 

His own divinity denied !” 

And then a voice that seemed a strain 

-~ From some low, Heavenly refrain 

Said, ** Thou hast turned away from me, 

But I am ever close to thee! 

Arise and write!’’ The solemn air 

Breathed round him like an answered prayer ; 
. ,And he arose and went his ways. 

And after that, the legend says, 

The poet Andreas became 

As one inspired ;—his very name 

Was cherished as a word of grace 

By other men. But from his face 

And from his earnest eyes had fled 

All pride of self, and in its stead 

Had come the deep humility 

Of one who prays; for constantly, 

By day and night, at morn and even, 

Beside the very gate of Heaven, 

His spirit stood with unshod feet, 

The coming of the Lord to meet. 


LETTER FROM ROME, I TALY. 
Rome, April 22, 1875. 
I.—THE ROMAN DAILY PRESS. 

My Dear Sir: 

HERE are now published in this city no less 

than twelve daily journals ; but as the peas- 
antry, and indeed many of the patricians, know 
not how to read, the circulation is, compared with 
yours, quite limited. The patronage comes most- 
ly from the middle classes, the students, priests, 
and strangers, of whom there are some forty or 
fifty thousand in the city. I have never seen a 
peasant, common day-laborer, and hardly ever a 
soldier, or a policeman reading a book or news- 
paper. The schoolmaster is not yet abroad in 
this Eternal City. 

Of the journals, seven sustain the monarchy 
with more or less ability, and bear these respective 
titles : L’Opinione, a large two-cent sheet, now in 
its twenty-eighth year, and perhaps the ablest of 
the whole ; the Gazzetta d’ Italia, published also 
at Florence ; Jl Diritto, a rather somnolent affair ; 
La Libertad, edited by the Israelite Arbib; Za Gaz- 
zetta Ufficiale, the organ of the government ; 
I’ Italie [French], an echo of the Parisian press ; 
and La Fanfulla, a gossipping and lively penny 
paper, whose editor and contributors append 
their droll autographs to their several articles. 

In support of the old nobility and the papacy 
the Voce della Verita [Voice of the Truth] and Za 
Trustra [The Whip] flatter or fulminate according 
to the occasion, resisting all progress except to- 
wards the Vatican. The Osservatore Romano 
[Roman Observer] also chimes in with them. The 
Popolo Romano is a rather spirited local anti- 
clerical sheet, while Za Capitale alone stands ear- 
nestly and steadily to the republican idea. 

The Roman journals exhibit but little of that 
ability, literary or political, which characterizes 
the English or American metropolitan press. 
They are occupied mainly with the proceedings of 
the Parliament, the Vatican, and the courts, whose 
daily record of brawls and murders is most fearful. 
They have but few correspondents, and but little 
to say of literature and science. You look over 
them in vain for that healthful and instructive 
reading in prose or poetry in which your journal, 
Mr. Editor, so admirably abounds. 

Indeed, the Roman families, as such, do not 
read the daily papers. The space which might be 
given to such intelligence as would profit them is 
devoted to the never-ending sensational French 
novelette ; and the more sensational and exciting 
it happens to be, the more revenue it brings to 
the publisher. 

Rome of itself has now no elegant writers. It 
depends on Paris. Dumas, Hugo, Houssaye, and 
Verne furnish the lighter kinds of food for it. 
Some attempts are made at wit in La Fanfulla, 
but the genial spirit of Horace has not descended 
to the present sons of the Quizites. The people 
are naturally cold, reserved, and haughty. Mark 
Twain would have to live on orange-peel here. 
The learned Roman writers prefer historical re- 
search and political speculations to those ameni- 
ties of iterature and sparkling sailies of good 
humor we so heartily enjoy. 

The papers copy extensively from eile other, so 
that if you read one of them it is sufficient for the 
day. There is an illustrated sheet, published 
twice or thrice a week, but the designs are exe- 
crable. 

Politically speaking, some of the journals are 
full of daring. Men in power, with the exception 
of the king, are most severely criticised and their 
acts denunciated by the opposition. The Vatican 
and clericals are also frequently brought under a 
most galling fire. But they can bear it. The 
American press, untrammeled as it is, but seldom 
manifests such temerity as the reader finds almost 
daily inthe Capitale. If an article happens to cut 
into the quick of the body politic, a sequestration 
of the number of the paper which contains it is 
immediately made; but the very next day, per- 
haps, the editor lays the lash upon the ministry 
more severely in some other style. The law main- 
tains, to a certain extent, the liberty of the press, 
and the liberals mean to make the most of it, al- 
though their daring criticisms occasionally cost 
them very dear. Here is an instance of it which 
will give you some idea of lif> in Rome. 


II.—THE ASSASSINATION OF IMMANUEL SONZOGNO. 


This well-known writer and editor of the Capi- 
tale wielded a fearless pen in support of republi- 


can principles, both against the government and 


the Vatican, and was the occasion of the defeat of 
one of the candidates on the western bank of the 
Tiber for a seat in Parliament. Bold, earnest, 


and persistent, he proclaimed his sentiments with 
the utmost freedom, and in general agreed with 
Garibaldi, who in part owed his election to the 
strong ,‘‘ leaders” in the Capitale. But Sonzogno’s 
time had come. While sitting in his editorial 
chair in the office of the Capitale, No. 75 Via dei 
Cesarini, one evening during the late carnival, and 
busily at work with pen in hand on his last article 


for his paper, a ruffian entered the room silently, 


and, coming up behind him, plunged a pugnale 


(dirk-knife] several times into his body. The poor 


man fell dead upon the floor, his pen remaining on 
the blotted paper, with his last sentence half com- 
pleted. His printers in the room below, hearing 
an unusual noise, left their composing sticks, and, 
rushing up the stairs, met the assassin, spotted 
with blood, as he was coming down. They suc- 
ceeded in arresting him, and he is now, together 
with six accomplices, in prison awaiting trial. 
They belong to that section of the city called 
Trastevere [across the Tiber], whose people, rough 
and rude, though near the Vatican, are said to be 
direct descendants of the ancient Romans. 

Sonzogno was, perhaps, the ablest editor in 
this city. Born in Milan, 1829, he early evinced 
a love for the pursuits of literature, wrote lively 
articles for the Gazzetta di Milano, and subse- 
quently against Austria for the Parisian press. 
For these he was arrested, and, as Silvio Pelico, 
held long in Austrian prisons and in fear of death. 
But liberated by the peace of Villafranca, he from 
that period employed his pen in the defense of 
liberal principles. He is the author of the two 
fine historical novels, Beno de’ Gozzadini and Al- 
berto da Guessano, and when assassinated was 
engaged in writing a brief serial history of the 
Popes, in which their usurpations are severely 
criticised. 

It appears, if we may credit the papers, that 
one thousand francs were paid for his assassina- 
tion, and it is also asserted that the court is not. 
very anxious to investigate the matter as it should. 
The Capitale is still published by his sons, and 
has been silenced twice, at least, of late, for its. 
reflections on the government. Thus you see, 
dear sir, that an editor who speaks his mind in 
Italy does not rest upon a bed of roses. 

The Roman daily journals are well printed, in a. 
bold-faced type, on fair white paper, and are sold 
by men, women and boys, at one and two cents. 
percopy. They seidom refer to American affairs, 


‘unless in some way connected with the Vatican. 


From the style in which some of them spoke 
the elevation of Bishop McCloskey to the Cardi- 
nal’s chair, one might have supposed that the 
whole American continent was subservient to the 
Papacy. 

IlI.—THE CHURCHES, PRIESTS AND PEOPLE. 

The sumptuous churches here are but meagerly 
attended. Even the splendid paintings and 
frescoes by the great masters, the marble statues, 
the mosaics and the golden candelabra fail to in- 
terest and draw out the people. Of the hundred 
sacred temples here, filled with all that art can 
summon of the grand and beautiful, two or three 
at most would answer for the accommodation of 
those who are disposed to attendthem. The deco- 
rations of some of these vast edifices, as of 8S. Maria 
Maggiore and 8S. Giovanni in Laterano, are per- 
fectly bewildering to the eye; yet we may well 
say of them that all this ‘‘splendor dazzles in 
vain.” 

A profound indifference prevails. The churches 
are open every day, from morning until noon, but, | 
oh, how cold and solitary! A few priests reading | 
prayers, a dozen people kneeling here and there, 
almost as many lazy beggars at the door, a monk 
or two with cowl and beads—what were these 
great ignorant fellows made for ?—one or two 
ladies at the confessional, and a dozen tourists — 
with their guide-books :—this is the unvaried 
scene, the summary for Sunday and the rest of 
the week. There are, in general, no seats; there 
is but little sermonizing. The prayers are in 
Latin, which the people do not understand. The 
hymns are also in the same dead language, and 
here is the beginning of the last one I heard : 

“ Splendor paterne gloris, 

De luce tucem proferens, 

Lux lucis, et fons luminis, 

Diem dies illuminans.” 
But why not sing it in the living tongue, witadn is 
so much more melodious than the ancient ? Why ? 
The magnificent array of gold and gems, paint- 
ings and statuary, is in keeping with the psal- 
mody; they seem placed there just to be gazed 
upon by idle travelers like your humble servant. 

The young men of education are, for the most 
part, rationalistic’; not philosophical, indeed, 
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but holding that since modern miracles are but 
jugglery, the ancient, also, must be thus consid- 
ered ; yet, in one sense, Rome is most thoroughly 
Romish. The ministry is completely vaticanized ; 
the festal days are noted, the madre benedetta is 
venerated ; and everybody expects to have the 
mass performed at his funeral. Protestantism 
has but a slight foothold among the Italian 
people. Even many of those supposed to be con- 
verted to it carry, it is said, the beads and image 
of the Virgin secretly to church with them. The 
attendants on our churches are mostly foreigners, 
or persons in some pecuniary way allied to them. 
Still, with an open Bible we have hope. 

The number of priests is legion. They all wear 
long black cloaks, silver shoe-buckles, and three- 
cornered beaver hats. Their fresh faces indicate 
good living more than intellectuality or fasting, 
and they appear to take life quietly and easily. 
I lately heard of one who preached but two ser- 
mons annually, and spent the year in committing 
them to memory. Some of them are very bold in 
their expressions and have quaint ways of doing 
things. 

While preaching, the other day, one of them 
turned in his discourse to make a very tender ap- 
peal on behalf of a poor man with a large family 
that needed the immediate assistance of his hear- 
ers. He portrayed the necessities of this family 
in such pathetic strains as to move his audience 
to tears, and then said: ‘‘ Such is the exigence of 
this case that I will stop here in my sermon and 
take up a collection.” He descended from the 
tribune and passed the bag around amongst the 
people, who, being greatly moved by his appeal, 
dropped in the lire very bountifully ; but on re- 
turning to his place he smilingly said : ‘‘ This poor 
man is the Pope !” 


IV.—PIO NONO. 


His Holiness is now almost eighty-three years 
old, having been born on the 13th day of May, in 
1792. He has sat inthe Papal chair longer than 
any pontiff since St. Peter, and pleasantly said to 
some visitors the other day (I quote his very 
words) : ‘‘ Have you read the German papers? It 
is not enough for them to calumniate the Church, 
they desire to augur my death before my time. I 
well know that every man must die ; but to their 
displeasure the Pope is not yet dead, and he has 
no desire to die just now.” 

No! for the Italian ministry, as I have said, is 
with him ; France and Austria are with him ; 
Belgium is with him: he is endeavoring to con- 
ciliate Russia, and then—and then—but I hope, 
in spite of the present outlook over the martial 
preparations, for the best, and subscribe myself 


as ever, 
Your very obedient servant, 


W. WAYBRIDGE. 


FAITHFUL WORK 


By JOEL BENTON. 


E often hear of the ‘‘ bayonets which think,” 
and every nation knows well enough now 


that a gun with a man behind it is much better 


thana gun alone. The ‘‘ hands which think,” also, 
are much more effective than those which merely 
drudge. Manual labor, no less then ideal, takes 
its quality from the ability which directs it. If 
you only wish to mix mortar, you must mix your 
mind with it, too, if you would achieve the best 
results. 

Though nothing pays better, sincere and honest 
work is about as scarce an article as the market 
affords. Thousands of thriftless homes only wait 
for it to lift up banners of prosperity. The sort 
which slips along and shirks its task is not simply 
too abundant ; there is no employer who really 
wants it at any price. The men who pay well 
and pay willingly will pay still better for absolute 

fidelity and care. 

One would think that the artisan or mechanic 
or day-laborer would struggle, by putting patience 
and thought in his labor, to make himself indis- 
pensable. The way a thing is done is of much 
more “nportance relatively than the mere amount 
accomplished. Of course, an honest or a very 
shrewd laborer will not expect to gain, in the long 
run, by shirking any part of his task; but, if he 
makes a difference in either respect, he had better 
do less instead of doing worse than he should. 

There are some workers (but they are few) who 
take the same pains in constructing a wheel- 
barrow—bearing in mind, of course, what is fit 
and appropriate for its use—that a good artisan 
in another field émploys in building a carriage. 
And there is no reason whatever why this should 
not be done. The same amount of paint and 


polish is not necessary ; the conditions to be met 
are, in some respects, different; but there is as 
much reason why a wheelbarrow should be a per- 
fect wheelbarrow as for a carriage to be a perfect 
carriage. 

Among the laments with which Mr. Ruskin fills 


criticisms, the want of faithfulness in practical as 
well as in artistic work stands prominent. If 
there is need of this complaint in England, where 
everything goes slowly and, as most Americans 
are accustomed to think, surely, how much more 
must be the reason for complaint here, where 
hurry is the rule ! 

I will not be betrayed now into the tempting 
topic of haste and waste in American life, as that 
is a full theme by itself; but let me illustrate 
what I mean by wnfaithful work, in just one di- 
rection. I have an old place which bears marks 
of age and some dilapidation. I wish to repair 
the poorer parts year by year so as gradually to 
get an improved and yet harmonious effect. But, 
let the carpenter be ever so skillful, he is sure, if 
left to himself, to dash through with his task 
slovenly, so as to add one more piece of ugliness— 
whereas, my main purpose in hiring him was to 
remove a blotch. He was satisfied to make his 
work look nearly as well as the rest, while I em- 
ployed him to make it look better. 

I go through with a similar experience when I 
take some article away for repair. A little care 
and neatness will make the rough places smooth, 
and give a tasteful effect. But the artisan says, 
mentally, ‘*‘ This is old-fashioned, and well-worn— 
it has no business to be mended at all;” and it 
comes home looking worse than when it went 
This has happened so often that I wonder if the 
trait is merely American, or whether the whole 
world is falling away from the faithfulness of 
Puritan teachings and times. For, after all, the 
defect is a moral one entirely, and ought not to go 
unrebuked. 

The young man who expects to hew his way 
through the world by labor alone, be it manual or 
other (and this lot is the common inheritance), 
cannot learn too soon that his choicest, surest tal- 
isman is faithful work. Whether he turns the 
furrow, or pens a brief, or writes a sermon, 
worthy success will only follow through fidelity 
that is sincere and unceasing. Just what he puts 
in his work will be the measure of what comes 
out of it. If he becomes eyes and hands to nis 
employers his future is assured. 

So valuable is this item of thoughtfulness in a 
laborer that it is the very thing an employer is 
first to notice. The opposite betrays itself at 
once in slovenly service ; in doing that needs un- 
doing or doing over, and in just dissatisfaction. 
No mere routine help is of much account. It 
must, inevitably, stay at the foot of the ladder, 
and take the lowest price. 

_ That artist who, when asked how he mixed his 
colors, said he ‘‘ mixed brains with them,” gave a 
hint for other vocations than his own, and told 
the secret of all durable and honest work. And this 
is, at its best, not far allied from genius. Indeed, 
much that passes for high endowment is either 
the result in large part of unflinching and care- 
ful labor, or has been mated in close alliance with 
it. We do not mean to say that genius and hard 
work are exactly convertible terms, but enough 
exists in the autobiographies and sayings of great 
men to show, at least, that they themselves often 
identify the two. Goethe, Sir Walter Scott, 
Alexander Hamilton, Daniel Webster and Horace 
Greeley are’among those who credit their own 
personal achievements to toil rather than to 
talent, and they were certainly all hard workers. 
If we who believe they had genius also to aid 
them will heed their self-confessed dependence on 
strenuous exertion, the lesson will not prove un- 
timely. For if genius needs to work, how much 
| more does mediocrity ? 

The musician, Rossini, was once caught at the 
} piano, by Lady Morgan, in the midst of an elab- 
orate composition he was laboriously performing. 
She waited in silence until he had finished and 
turned around, when she exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, I have 
found you in a moment of inspiration.” ‘‘ You 
have,” said the maestro a little brusquely, ‘‘ but 
‘this inspiration is thundering hard work.” And 
what fruitful inspiration is not ? 

It is said of a famous New Yorker who used 
occasionally to visit his farm in the country, that 
on going out to it one day his wife informed him 
of the unfaithfulness of some of his hands, the 
charge being that they did not on any day do a 
half day’s work. ‘‘I presume so,” said the hus- 


band. ‘‘If they were faithful workers they would 


his eloquent pages in his later but very subtle: 


not, after so many years, be working my farm, 


they would work one of their own.” The remark 
was not only shrewd, but fearfully descriptive of 
a too numerous clase. 


CONFESSIONS OF A BROKEN-DOWN 
MINISTER. 


E QUINCEY confessed his sin in opium-eat- 

ing, and published its consequences for the 
warning of the world ; reformed drunkards have 
made similar confessions ; but who ever heard of 
a broken-down minister’s doing the like? Indeed, 
the world usually honors him as a martyr, and 
hardly suspects him guilty of anything; or, if 
guilty, hardly expects him to confess. But popu- 
lar respect for ministers is happily growing more 
intelligent and just, so that I believe honest 
recital of his past errors and sins, if they be of 
sufficient importance, and the narrative be inter- 
esting enough, will now help rather than hinder a 
minister’s influence. Especially beneficial to 
young ministers would be more frequent explana- 
tions by the sufferers themselves of the break- 
downs in health so common in this business, 
Such are the ‘‘ Confessions ’ I here wish to make, 
for the purpose not less of personal penance than 
of warning to others. 
_ Ambition was the passion that outdid me. But 
it was selfish ambition, not that godly aspiration, 
which only seeks within the bounds of divine 
law the highest welfare of all mankind. My am- 
bition was fretted by impatience and narrowed 
by selfishness. I thought to accomplish a great 
deal in a hurry, and do it all myself. My im- 
patience showed itself in everything. Having # 
high ideal of character I fell into a habit of hyper- 
criticism, which not only tended to embitter 
and wear out my own temper, but was a sad sub- 
stitute for the cordial, long-suffering love of 
Christ’s true apostle. Then I had so many 
‘‘irons in the fire,” that my mind was kept in a 
fever of restlessness among them, and could do 
but little with each one. Finally it was no won- 
der that I both neglected and abused my body, 


bringing it into subjection” indeed, but to my 


own will, not the Divine. 
It was a most insidious form of selfishness that 
I yielded to. It was the desire myself to do a 
great deal for the world, whether others did any- 
thing or not. Such was my prayer and effort to 
achieve what I could not, that often I let slip op- 
| portunities to do what I could, habitually in that 
way delaying the completion ‘of my tasks to the 
very last moment. 

To particularize : Born of parents conscientious 
and aspiring beyond the average, I inherited from 
my mother the inclination to overdo. Absorbing 
love of study was early developed in my mind. 
Thoughtful and quiet beyond my years, I gave 
myself to books both in and out of school, and 
entered the Sophomore elass in college at fifteen. 
Graduation came in regular course, but already 
my system had begun to rebel against overstrain, 
and the practise, though brief, of that worst habit 
of boys, self-abuse, by dulling my senses and 
dampening my ardor. One yearlI rested. Butat 
the end of that time I felt called to the ministry, 
and nothing would do but I must set off at once 
to prepare for it. Two years in a fitting school, 
with a constant sense of physical weakness and 


| fruitless prayer for strength which I ought before 


to have attained, and I plunged eagerly into the 
responsible work of the ministry. Scarcely was I 
twenty-one before I was ordained and settled, in 
a parish of two hundred families to begin with, 
But I was given strength to uphold and carry for- 
ward Christ’s banner in that field and in another 
larger one to which I was subsequently called, for 
two years and a half, and then I broke down, 
God only avenged his outraged laws. 

Look at what I tried to do. Two sermons on 
Sunday and sometimes three, and a Sunday- 
school to superintend besides. Then meetings to 
conduct or attend all through the week—prayer, 
teachers’, church, young folks’, choir, temperance, 
business meetings, besides extra gatherings at 
which ministers must of course be present. For 
awhile I kept up Hebrew and German studies, and 
I began committing the Bible to memory. Out- 
side of my parish I took part in all the conven- 
tions, associations, and ‘missionary meetings I 
possibly could. 

Even in play I was usually on a strain. I would 
not rest when I was tired, scorning rocking-chairs | 
and lounges, counting every hour stolen from 
sleep as so much gained, ashamed to be or be 
thought in the least an invalid or not strong 


enough for anything I chose to undertake. I 
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walked too much, thus wasting instead of gather- | 


ing strength ; and I ate more than I could digest, 
hoping thereby to do the more work. So I went 
on, never unbending my bow, until when at last I 
gave up and let go, the tension of its string was 
well nigh spent. 4 

Devoutly I thank God that it was not too late. 
I rested one, two years and more, and now am 
justified in hopefully looking forward to doing yet 
something inore for Christ. But I shall never be 
what I might have been had I not so overdone. 
God grant that some who are liable to like temp- 
tation may be warned by this recital! Oh for 
the patience and humility for us all, to content us 
with doing what we can within the safe bounds of 
the Father's will, till we can do all we would, ac- 
cording to His promise ! 

Let me commend this rule as the best I know 
for guarding against all danger of overdoing. 
Never work beyond the limit of spiritual ease, 
pleasure and satisfaction. When you Gon’t know 
what to do and can't do anything that is good, 
will you not take it as God’s will that you do 
nothing? His is the kingdom; let Him choose 
His servants and apportion work as He will ; be it 
enough for us that His will be done. 


DENOMINATIONAL PECULIARITIES. 
METHODISM. 
By EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
COULD have wished that the editors of this 
paper had pitched upon some more represent- 
atiye writer to speak of Methodism in this series 
of articles, some one not less than a bishop, But 
it is always a pleasant thing to have an opportu- 
nity of praising one’s mother, 
» Itis right enough that sects of eaiiee constitu- 
tion should unite, but the tendency of develop- 
ment is toward complexity, not simplicity ; toward 
multifariousness, not toward uniformity. The 
Christian world could not well have done without 
Quakerism, which represents stillness and medita- 
tion, nor without Methodism, which stands for 
demonstration and the expression of emotion. 
We could not well have dispensed with Congrega- 
tionalism, which in its approach to independency 
stands for freedom and individualism, nor with 
the ecclesiastical subordination of Methodism, 
which means the sacrifice of individuality and 
freedom for the sake of missionary achievement. 
Let us decry sectarianism—that means division, 
jealousy, rivalry. Let us not seek uniformity and 
organic unity—that means stagnation, retrogres- 
sion, decay. We are more likely to see increased 
diversity than a growing uniformity. But we 
inay attain to a higher union nevertheless. 
Methodism had a great advantage in its begin- 
ning in that it was extremely modern. Episco- 
palians on the one hand and Congregationalists 
on the other alike claimed to find the warrant for 
their characteristic outer forms in those of the 
apostolic church. Presbyterians and other peo- 
ple between the two extremes also anchored 
themselves in deductions from the Acts of the 
Apostles and the Epistles of Paul. It was the 
good fortune of Methodism to be a system based 
only on expediency, not having the shadow of 
*‘divine right” for its circuits, its annual remov- 
als, its clock-work system of wheels within 
wheels, its class-leaders, and stewards, and ex- 
horters, and local preachers. It did not go fur- 
ther for authority for its agencies than this, name- 
ly, that they were needed, and that they were 
useful. It was the divine right, not of precedent, 
but of common sense. The whole superstructure 
of the eanon law went down before the military 
necessity Of a missionary church. It was not 
asked what Paul thought best to do in founding a 
church at Philippi or at Ephesus, but straight- 
forwardly it was demanded what was best for 
Philadelphia, and what was wisest for Ohio; not 
what the elders thought best in conference at 
Jerusalem, but what the delegates thought wise 
in general conference in Baltimore. Hence the 
immense flexibility and mobility of this aggres- 
sive ecclesiastical system, which thus unloaded 
itself, not only of the lumber of the medizval 
centuries, but of the out-of-date expedients of the 
apostolic age as well. Something of this flexibili- 
ty is lost now by time. What the ancient church 
could not do in dominating over early Methodism, 
early Methodism is able to do in dominating over 
the later. Things which were mere expedients at 
first have grown sacred by association. It is hard 
to pull down stones covered with moss and ivy, 
and inscribed with glorious names, even though 
it may seem needful to the welfare of those who 


clergy have been, most of them, not clergy at all. 
A ministry from the people has always been a 
great source of aggressive influence. Whether 
this ministry, not professionally educated, but 
taken fresh from the ordinary avocations of life, 
can be combined with the professional ministry 
now demanded by the culture of the city and vil- 
lage churches, is an experiment not yet quite 
settled. On the settlement of this question de- 
pends the answer to the problem: Is Methodism 
to be hereafter mainly a conservative force or to 
continue aggressive? For we have only to look at 
the lay movement which has Chicago for its radi- 
ating point, and which is so strongly affecting not 
only America but England, to understand that it 
is the man of the people who can deeply move 
the masses of the people. The aggressive work 
of the future in all churches belongs mainly to 
the lay preacher, and it is to preachers by educe- 
tion and sympathy laymen that the Methodist 
Church owes her most remarkable achievements. 
One of the most forceful af the backwoods preach- 
ers that I knew in boyhood used to complain that 
though he had carried, for six months, an English 
grammar in his hat, he never could get it into his 
head ; and Cartwright could never speak properly. 
It is said that Allen Wiley, at the close of one of 
Russell Bigelow’s most overwhelming camp- 
meeting sermons, said to that other great orator, 
Strange: ‘‘I counted fourteen grammatical errors 
in that sermon,” upon which Strange thundered 
at him: ‘‘Cold work, sir, under stwch a sermon as 
that!” Orators, these men were, of the most 
magnificent type, but not scholars, Some of them, 
as Alien Wiley, John P, Durbin, John Dempster, 
and others, became, by incessant study, men of 
ripe scholarship, but in exact proportion to the 
increase of their scholarly pursuits and habits was 
the abridgement of their usefulness as evangelists 
among the masses. The Methodist ministry in 
the towns is rapidly approaching a high standard 
of scholarship, culture, and refinement. This is a 
true and excellent developmént, the general up- 
lifting of the people in the care of Methodism is 
involved in it. Whatthen? Is there to be a new 
wave of evangelism that shall reach the masses ? 
Or, will Methodism be able to continue the two 
functions? If a new movement should take the 
form of a sect it is to be hoped that the Methodist 
Church will not treat it in the inhospitable fashion 
that the older churches did the young Methodism. 

Methodism, more than any other denomination, 
has exercised a watch-care over individual mem- 
bers. To visit from time to time every house 
where there is a Methodist member, though it 
may be but a servant girl, and to talk and pray 
with them, is the old ideal of a Methodist preach- 
er’s duty, and itis yet held and acted on in most 
places. The class-leader is also to watch over the 
members in his charge, and ‘‘ to see every member 
of his class once a week” was formerly exacted of 
him. This constant watchfulness checked in- 
cipient backslidings, recovered those who had 
gone astray, and was a powerful engine for the 
enforcement of discipline. The class-leaders are 
appointees of the pastor, and are his deputies. 
Attendance upon the class-meeting is no longer 
compulsory, but the watchfulness of the leader 


over his flock and his accountability to the pastor 


in the regular meetings of the official board are yet 
great powers for the conservation of the member- 
ship. A system of intelligence is thus established 
by which the pastor is enabled to consider every 
member, even the most obscum, in his.ndividual | 
circumstances and qualities. Methodism is not so 
much an organization, but an organisin in which 
every part, even the remodtest, is vitalized by its | 
connection with the whole. Of late years an effort 
has been made to supply the lack of the old effi- 
ciency of the class-meeting system, by organizing 
the ladies of the city congregations into societies 
for the purpose of assisting the pastor in visita- 
tion and supervision. 

I think it was Theodore Parker who said that 
Methodism could not produce a great man be- 
cause it absorbed the man in the machine. There 
is this amount of truth in the saying, that a great 
preacher, or a man qualified to build a large and 
influential congregation, chafes under the sharp 
limitations of the Methodist system, which sends 
him packing at the end of three years, and Meth- 
odism has by consequence lost many such, who 
have gone to Congregational, Episcopal or Presby- 
terian churches. But if Methodism does not foster 
this sort of greatness, there are men of another 
class who are quite willing to be free every three 
years. Touse anold saying, a sugar bowl often 


It is a great advantage, too, that the Methodist | 


| shaken sends the big lumps to the top, and there 


are ambitious m 
ever-recurring fresh distribution. Promotion is 
more rapid than c nder any other system. 

In the way of «:':ninistrative ability this country 
has seen few renter men than Asbury, and Hed- 
ding, and Janes, and Ames. Noble orators the 
Methodist church has always had. The growth of 
her seats of learni::, with their eager and ambi- 
tious professors « a 4 students, gives promise that 
the line of eminent scholars. and writers repre- 
sented in the past iby. Fiske, and Olin, and Thom- 
son, and McClintock> the present by men 
whom I will not begih to catalogue lest it seem 
invidious (though I ought not to omit Stevens), 
will be greatly enlarged in the future. But Parker 
was, no doubt, thinking of men of individuality 
of opinion and action. Without doubt such grow 
restive under a system so systematic as that of 
Methodism, but ‘t one‘cannot escape the defects of 
one’s qualities,” and “it: is quite impossible that 
one and the same church should reap the benefit 
of a consolidated ecclesiastical organization and 
preserve at the same time the widest liberty of 
personal thought and action. One thing is ever 
attained by giving up something else. ‘ 

Methodism has always been intensely social.. 
Its class-meetings were family gatherings; its 
love-feasts, and prayer-meetings, and “ general 
class-meetings” were sO many ever-recurring ex- 
pressions of its social life: More powerful than 
any oratory is the influence of fellowship upon 
the masses of the people, and this fellowship. 
Methodism furnished and still furnishes. In the 
older and less conventional days I have seen 
class-meetings and love-feasts break up with what. 
the enthusiastic Western people called ‘‘a good 
old-fashioned Methodist shake-hands all round.” 
No social distinctions were tolerated then. The 
title of ‘‘ brother” and “‘ sister,” in all but univer- 
sal use, between Methodists, as substitutes for 
‘“Mr.” and ‘‘ Mrs.,” was a symbol of the entire 
equality of brethren in the church. Church- 
membership was always a bond between strangers 
—it was a free-masonry perfectly understood 
everywhere. I speak of these things in the past. 
Here in the cities they seem largely past or pass- 
ing. But in four-ciths of the Methodist churches 
in the country ties@ old customs and this old 
fraternity and this social life are hardly at all 
impaire® Camp-meetings were a Presbyterian 
invention, but their adaptation to the social spirit 
of Methodism made them Methodist at once. 

There is no genuine sQciety where women are 
restrained from speech. , The incalculable advan- 
tage which Methodism derives from the free 
speech of women in class-meeting and prayer- 
meeting it seems in a fair way to lose in some of 
the more conventional city churches. This is 
much to be regretted. . I know that to people un- 
accustomed to the participation of women in 
social meetings, otherwise than by listening and 
singing, there is something discordant in it. But 


to me there is no praying so eloquent, no religious — 


speaking so touching, as.that of some women. 

Outside of the towns, and especially at the West 
and South, Methodist worship is yet free, uncon- 
ventional, and joyous, _ Its great charin is its 
spontaneousness, and that variety and livéliness 
that spring from spontaneity. Where Methodism 
is original—uncontaminated by conventional re- 
straint and reserve—it is: preéminently a religion 
of emotion, insisting on experiences and a life 
growing from within, . 

In Methodism, where the original type is pre- 
served, there is great economy of force. Every 
man, woman, and child is driven by a strong 
church sentiment to bear a part in meeting or in 
other work. Everybody must speak in class- 
meeting. The one who refuses to ‘testify to the 
goodness of God” in love-feast or to pray in 
prayer-meeting goes away condemned by the 
contagious influence of the consciences of others. 


Those who can must talk to penitents, or even go. 


through the congregations exhorting people per- 
sonally to repent. There is no dandwehr; the 
whole army 1s on a war-footing, and every single 
talent is utilized. 

Methodism presents to the student-of church de- 
velopment some startling paradoxes. Herchurch 
government until lately has been an oligarchy— 
only ministers had a voice in it. But this oli- 
garchic Methodism has been, in sympathy and 
forms of worship, the most democratic of churches 
—there has been neither male nor female, rich nor 
poor, in her eyes. The Methodist Church has in 
the past exercised the most despotic control over 
the appointment of pastors ; but nowhere has the 
worship of the people been so free and spontane- 


ous. The real secret of this lies in the fact that- 
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the minister has been one of the people, a true 
representative of those among whom he labored. 
Now that the ministry is by special training re- 
moved from the people, the people have demand- 
ed and received a part in the government. To the 
paradoxes mentioned above I might add that no 
bishops have more power than those of the Meth- 
odist Church, and yet she denies them the right 
of considering themselves ‘‘an order”; they are 
only presbyters in office for life, and have neither 
voice nor vote in legislation. And with the grad- 
ual passing away of the military discipline and 
the necessity for it, it is even proposed to intro- 
duce a sort of rotation in the episcopal office. 

It is not for me to enlarge by any eulogy on the 
lasting contribution which Methodism has made 
to the general stock of Christendom, through its 
earnestness, its self-sacrifice, its spontaneity, its 
democratic freedom of worship, and so forth. 
Methodist writers have not been slow to point out 
And it is not for me here to find fault with 
what seems to me to bea clinging to some regu- 
lations and limitations after their usefulness is 
gone, with a disposition to narrow by statute en- 
actments the negative liberality of its Articles of 
Religion and its General Rules. Unfriendly writ- 
ers have not been slow to see these. 

If I may, Methodist-like, tell my own experience 
in conclusion, it shall be this—namely, that while 
I have felt the pinching of the Methodist system, 
and have a lively sense of the narrowness that is 
in Methodism, as in all churches whose denomina- 
tional life is vigorous and intense, I find in myself 
an ever-growing admiration for the heroism of the 
Methodist past, the vigor of the religious life 
in Methodism of the present, and the greatness 
of Methodist achievement. ee 


NO BLACK FOR ME. 


By ALIcE ROBBINS. 


O black for me, dear love, when I am dead ; 
Shroud not that precious face in funeral fold, 
But wear a soft white veil upon your head, | 
As fits a saintly woman growing old. 


No black for me; why, when eternal day 
Has burst in glory on my dazzled sight, 

And God’s own angels bear my sou] away, 
Should my twin spirit bow in woe and night? 


‘There may be tears, but let them fall, sweet wife, 
As feeling one more pilgrim safe at rest ; : 

One changed from dying clay to deathless life, 
Whose head has often lain upon your breast ; 


One roaming ’mid an Eden’s flowers and trees, 
Whose weary, wasting feet no walks could share ; 

One drinking heaven's breath with rapturous ease, 
Who scarce could breathe a blessing or a prayer. 


Let me be carried from my cheerful home, 

Like sunshine out of sunshine, flowers from flowers; 
Let maids in.white, and little children come, 

And cheer with tender songs your lonesome hours. 


For you will miss me, though some path from heaven 
May lead straight from my glory to your heart ; 
And I may come, like Jacob’s angels, given 
Some thrill, some joyous message to impart. 


So keep the light about you ; death é# light, 

And life, and power, to pure and chastened love 
And death is only dark to doubt, and sight 

That has no visions from the world above. 


No black for me when I am gone, dear love, 
Shroud not that precious face in funeral fold 
But wear a soft white veil upon your head, 
As fits a saintly woman growing old. 3 


OBSTRUCTIONS. 
By DORSEY GARDNER. 


HE number of people who worry their way 
through long lives without mastering the 
simple rule of ‘‘ Keep to the right, as the law di- 
rects,” is simply astounding. To all but themselves 
is plainly manifest the impropriety of leisurely 
sauntering up the left hand side of a crowded 
thoroughfare, deranging the entire double current 
of pedestrians. But people thus constituted will 
go on, year after year, complacently colliding with 
their fellows, increasing the friction of the world 
wherever they come in contact with it, and filling 
no assignable place in the universal system of 
things, save that of obstructions to those who are 
anxious to get along. Such creatures, meeting 
others of their kind, form little knots in the midst 
of the pavement, and presently become the nu- 
cleus of a swirling eddy of delayed and irritated 
wayfarers, the component members of which carry 
away with them, as they emerge, sentiments that 
would astound the Obstruction if he were capable 
of realizing them. Next to the mid-sidewalk and 
such ‘strait paths” as the doorways of hotels 
or railway stations, which they will hold with all 


' the persistency of Horatius at the Bridge, your 


Obstruction finds his favorite resting-place in 
offices, where busy men are trying to compress 
into one day the labors of two. Here, having 
nothing to say, he will consume in endless repeti- 
tions of that nothing the slow-dragging minutes 
that are invaluable to the hapless victims of his 
tongue, not always vacating his point of vantage 
when other relays of bores come in and proceed to 
take up their parables. The light in which this 
custom is regarded by the average American is 
shown by the increasing prevalence on office walls 
of pictorial allusions to ‘‘ the man talked to death,” 
and hints that ‘‘this is our busy day.” But such 
expedients seem to have little effect upon men 
whose own time is valueless, and therefore cannot 
conceive of the value of others’. The Obstruction 
doubtless will thrive with undiminished shadow 
so long as ‘‘ Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” 

For frightful examples of the development of 
this mental trait into national social usages and 
legislative systems, it has long been the American’s 
wont to point to the every-day life of the mother 
country. We have long derided John Bull for 
continuing to ride, locked upin a raftlway com- 
partment, cut off from relief in case of accident, 
or from help if his companion should prove a 
maniac or a thief, all because he cannot reconcile 
himself to the innovation of a check-string con- 
necting him with the engine-driver. We have 
fully realized the absurdity of sending that engine- 
driver running at sixty miles an hour through the 
night or the storm without the protection from 
the weather afforded by the cab affixed to every 
American locomotive; or the equal folly of con- 
fiding the steering of a ship to a man at the stern 
who receives directions passed from a lookout at 
the bow through the mouths of half a dozen offi- 
cers and boys. It was once the fortune of the 
present writer to reach the solution of this class 
of phenomena, while waiting for the departure of 
a train at an English station. On that occasion 
two men approached the locomotive, the one 
bearing a pail of oil, the other a gigantic syringe, 


] which he filled from the oil-pot, and proceeded to 


discharge its contents into varioug holes through- 
out the machinery. To the question why they 
did not employ a long-spouted oil-can—such as is 
familiar to every owner of a sewing-machine, and 
with which one man could have done his oil- 
ing in half the time consumed by the two, and 
without waste of oil,—the reply was that ‘We 
have always done it this way.” Which, to the 
British mind, is quite satisfactory and conclusive, 
and wholly incapable of refutation. 

The finest illustration with which we are ac- 
quainted of the inability of real conservatism to 
bring itself into accord with the progress of the 
age has recently been afforded by the House of 
Commons in the matter of parliamentary ‘“ privi- 
lege.” It is generally known that a ‘standing 
order”—dating from the days of the Tudors and 
Stuarts, when one known to have spoken things 
displeasing to the court stood in danger of the 
Tower or the pillory—places it in the power of 
any one member, by announcing that strangers 
are present, to cause the exclusion of all persons 
not. members of the House, including the news- 
paper reporters. For generations this power had 
fallen out of use, until, a few weeks ago, the pub- 
lication by the Jimes and Daily News of letters 
read in a committee caused a member whom they 
annoyed to move that the printers of these papers 


be brought before the bar of the House and pun- 
ished for the infraction of the “ privilege of Par- 


liament” they had been guilty of. In rejoinder, 
and as a means, he represented, of preventing the 
revival of so absurd and needless a power, an 
Irish member announced his intention to “see 
strangers” nightly until the right of the press to 
make parliamentary reports should be put on a 
recognized foundation. Probably Mr. Sullivan 
found his scheme too unpopular to attempt, for 
he did no more about it ; but a few nights after, 
when a debate on an interesting subject had as- 
sembled a large audience, of whom the Prince of 
Wales and his brother were members, a Mr. Big- 
gar ‘‘saw strangers,” and had the galleries cleared. 
He was overridden, to be sare, by Mr. Disraeli 
and the unanimous House, and so roughly handled 
by the papers that he is unlikely to renew his at- 
tempt. But the point in all this to which we 
seek to draw attention is its effect upon the Eng- 
lish mind. An American would say on the mo- 
ment that such an order was absurd and must be 
done away with at once. Not so your true Briton. 
The Saturday Review, fairly typical of the par- 
liamentary class, admits that ‘‘there is no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the necessity, or rather | 


the convenience, of a change ;” but here is its 


counsel : 


“* Uniess Mr. Sullivan should-renew his threat, or Mr. Biggar 
his outrage, there is no need to revise the Standing Orders in 
ahurry. An evil which has been endured for an indefinite time 
may certainly be tolerated for a few weeks longer.’* 

Perhaps Americans may have reason to gratu- 
late themselves that, in the matter of obstruc- 
tions, they are not as other men are. Yet their 
toleration of abuses seems sometimes to have 
been inordinate when public attention is called 
specifically to them, as by the Grangers’ revolt 
against the railroads or Gov. Tilden’s exposures 
of the canal rings. In the doings of Congress, for 
many sessions, the power to obstruct would be 
found their most noticeable characteristic —a 
theme whose treatmént would involve a history 
of the genesis and growth of the Lobby. 


MEMORABLE LETTER FROM DANIEL 
WEBSTER. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union: 
N my researches into the history of Maine I 
came across a pamphlet upon the Centennial 
Celebration of Winthrop, which contained, in a 
note appended to an address by my friend and 
classmate, Hon. 8. P. Benson, the following letter 
from Daniel Webster. It struck me as a letter of 
extraordinary interest: I wondered that I had 
never seen it before. It seemed to me just one 
of those letters which would go the rounds of 
the newspapers and never be forgotten. Where 
it has been buried for so long a time I cannot 
imagine. Neither do I know where Mr. Benson 
obtained it. Mr. Benson, who was for some years 
in Congress with Mr. Webster, is a very reliable 
man, and the letter itself bears internal evidence 
of authenticity. It has occurred to me that, just 
at this time, it is peculiarly adapted to the columns 
of the Christian Union, and that it will do more 
good there than elsewhere. I therefore submit it 
to your discretion. JouN S. C. AnnOEm 
FAIRHAVEN, Ct., May 2, 1875. 


LETTER FROM DANIEL WEBSTER. 
MARSHFIELD, June 15, 1852. 
PROFESSOR PEASE: 

Dear Sir.—I have received your very able and 
interesting annual report of the condition of the 
New York Sabbath-School Association, and read 

it with great pleasure and instruction. It is 
gratifying, very gratifying, to learn that in a city, 
where vice and immorality run riot with impu- 
nity, a few humble Christians have devoted their 
time and energies to the cause of religion ; and I 
fervently pray that your labors may be crowned 
with success. 

The Sabbath-school is one of the great institu- 
tions of the day. It leads our youth in the path 
of truth and morality, and g¢nakes them good men 
and useful citizens. As a school of religious in- 
struction it is of inestimable value. As a civil 
institution it is priceless. It has done more to 
preserve our liberties than grave statesmen and 
armed soldiers. Let it then be fostered and pre- 
served until the end of time. | 

I once defended a man charged with the awful 
crime of murder. At the conclusion of the trial 
I asked him what could have induced him to stain 
his’ hands with the blood of a fellow being. Turn- 
ing his blood-shot eyes full upon me, he replied : 

‘Mr. Webster, in my youth I spent the holy 
Sabbath in evil amusements instead of — 
ing the house of prayer and praise.” 

Could we go back to the early years of all hard- 
ened criminals, I believe, yes, firmly believe, that 
their subsequent crimes might thus be traced back 
to the neglect of youthful religious instruction. 

Many years ago I spent a Sabbath with Thomas 
Jefferson at his residence in Virginia. It was in 
the month of June, and the weather was delight- 
ful. While engaged in discussing the beauties of 
the Bible, the sound of a bell broke upon our 
ears. Turning to the Sage of Monticello, I re- 
marked, 

‘*How sweetly, how very sweetly sounds that 
Sabbath bell!” 

The distinguished statesman for a moment 
seemed lost in thought, and then replied, ‘ Yes! 
my dear Webster, yes, it melts the heart; it calms 
our passions, and makes us boys again.” 

Here I observed that man was an animal formed 
for religious worship ; and that notwithstanding 
all the sophistry of Epicurus, Lucretius and Vol- 
taire, the Scriptures stood upon a rock as firm, as 
unmovable as truth itself ; that man, in ‘his purer, 
loftier breathings, turned the mental eyes towards 
immortality ; and that the poet only echoed the 
general sentiment of our nature in saying, ~ 
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“The soul, secure in her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point.” 

Mr. Jefferson fully concurred in this opinion, 
and observed that the tendency of the American 
mind was in a different direction; and that the 
Sunday-schools (he did not use our more correct 
word Sabbath) presented the only legitimate 
means under the constitution of avoiding the 
rock on which the French Republic was wrecked. 

‘‘ Burke,” said he, ‘‘never uttered a more im- 
portant truth than when he exclaimed, that a 
religious education was the cheap defence of na- 
tions. Raikes has done more for our country 
than the present generation will acknowledge. 
Perhaps when I am cold he will obtain his re- 
ward. I hope so. I earnestly hope so. I am 
considered, Mr. Webster, to have little religion ; 


but now is not the time to correct errors of this. 


sort. I have always said, and always will say, 
that the studious perusal of the sacred volume 
will make better citizens, better fathers, and bet- 
ter husbands. Of the distinguished Raikes he 
was clarum et venerabile nomen.” 

I took the liberty of saying that I found more 
pleasure in Hebrew poetry than in the best pro- 
ductions of Greece and Rome; that the ‘‘ harp 
upon the willows by Babylon” had charms for 
me beyond anything in the numbers of the blind 
man of Smyrna. I then turned to Jeremiah 
(there was a fine folio of the Scriptures before me 
of 1458) and read aloud some of those sublime 
passages that used to delight me on my father’s 
knee, 

But I fear, my dear friend, I shall tire you with 
my prolix account of what was a pleasant Sab- 
bath, spent in the company of one who has filled 
a very large space in our political and literary 
annals. 

Thanking you for your report, and heartily 
concurring with you in the truth of your quota- 
tion that ‘‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation, but 
sin is a reproach to any people,” | 

I remain, with high regard, your friend, 
DANIEL WEBSTER. 


MADAME DESSALINES. 


By Mrs. S. M. 


; es the year 1802, while the fearful struggle was 
going on in Hayti between the French under 
the command of Gen. Leclerc, the first husband of 
the beautiful Pauline Bonaparte, and the insur- 
gents under Toussaint L’Overture and Dessalines, 
a noble act of Madame Dessalines somewhat 
relieved the bloody record, and was also the 
means Of preserving to the world a fine work of 
art. Some military necessity having called 
Toussaint to the Northern part of the Island, he 
had left the work of finishing the fortifications of 
Crete 4 Pierrot and the command of the town of 
Petite Riviere to his subordinate. This exposed 
the unfortunate French planters to Dessalines’s 
brutality. He had been a slave and bitterly hated 
the French. 

The whites secreted themselves in every con- 
ceivable hiding place; some in their ovens, and 
cane-fields, others in bamboo swamps, and the 
branches of trees. They were hourly hunted out, 
led just outside the town and shot. Madame 
Dessalines, who lived in the village, was startled 
one day by two unfortunate young Frenchmen 
rushing into her house frantic with terror. They 
begged her to save their lives. She hesitated, 
knowing well how cruel her husband was, She 
soon heard the fierce shouts of the soldiers ap- 
proaching the house, and humanity overcoming 
her fear of Dessalines she cried out to the fugi- 
tives, 

**Get under the bed instantly.” 

The young men had scarcely concealed them- 
selves when the General and some of his officers 
came in, intoxicated with joy at the carnage that 
they had just witnessed outside the town. 

‘*Every drop of white blood shed by us” he 
exclaimed ‘‘ adds new vigor to the tree of liberty.” 

They were telling over their horrid exploits 
when a sneeze was heard in the room. 

‘What !” cried Dessalines angrily, ‘‘is there a 

white man hidden here ?” 
' They looked under the bed and discovered the 
two Frenchmen secreted there. One of them was 
instantly killed. The other was dragged out and 
about to share the same fate when Madame 
Dessalines fell on her knees before her husband, 
and cried out passionately, ‘‘ Pardon! Pardon !’ 
Then turning to the other officers she said, -‘‘ Help 
me in begging pardon for him. He’s a physician. 
Do not kill him. He will be useful to us.” 


~ Dessalines pushed her away roughly. She. 


clung to his knees, and implored him to spare the 
youth. The General was furious and declared 
that the Frenchman should die. 

Some of the officers, touched by her earnestness, 
now interceded, and the victim was spared. It 
was Descourtilz, the botanist and florist, and 
author of that renowned work, Flores des Antilles, 
in which every flower of the West Indies was so 
exquisitely painted by him. He had been sent 
out the year previous by some learned Society in 
France to examine the plants of the Islands. 

Dessalines had scarcely completed the fortifi- 
cation of Crete i Pierrot when Gen. Leclerc invest- 
ed it. He sent a native soldier to the garrison 
with a proclamation, and Dessalines stabbed him 
with his own hand. Then seizing a blazing torch 
and holding it over the magazine he said to his 
men: 

‘*If the French enter this inclosure I will blow 
you all into the air.” 

Over and over again the French, under Leclere 
and Rochambeau, attacked the fort, but were 
repeatedly driven back with great loss. The 
half-naked negroes watching on the walls saw these 
fine columns with their high plumed caps—the 
legions of Republican France which had fought in 
Italy and in Egypt—break, and retreat before 
them. At last Leclerc was badly wounded, and 
was only saved by one of his young officers who 
carried him off on his shoulders. | 

During the siege Dessalines was suddenly taken 
sick, and Descourtilz, who was in the fort, was 
called on to prescribe for him. He asked for a 
guard of ten men to go with him outside the 
walls into the woods for herbs, and gathered some 
in their presence. He returned, and prepared a 
tea from them beside Dessalines’s bed, who 
watched him closely. When the doctor handed 
the drink. to the sick man he refused to taste it. 

‘White man,” said he, ‘‘you are capable of 
poisoning me.” 

‘* Drink it,” cried Descourtilz. ‘‘ You saved my 
life. I will save yours.” 

The General looked at him suspiciously for a 
moment, then took the cup from his hand, and 
swallowed the contents at a single draught. 

Before morning Dessalines was again upon his 
feet, and directing the defense of Crete a4 Pierrot. 
Sixteen thousand French veterans and two 
thousand colonial troops were now surrounding 
him and his nine hundred men. The struggle 
was long and desperate. After one of Rocham- 
beau’s attacks fifteen hundred Frenchmen were 
found lying dead in the trenches. He was wild 
with excitement and shouted : 

‘‘Frenchmen, already your courage has been 
tried under these ramparts. What a shame for 
us if Europe, now looking on, should say, a few 
rebels who have so often fled at the sight of a 
whip have destroyed a French army. Grenadiers, 
look at that redoubt. You must bivouac in it to- 
night or die !” 

Discipline and numbers prevailed. In the morn- 
ing the colors of Imperial France were flying over 
the fort. 


THE GOSSIPING WOMAN. 
By Mrs. MATTIE E. HOLDEN. 


6c HERE are women and women,” says the 

trite French proverb, and asimple inflection 
puts the width of infinitude between two words 
that mean the same thing. There are women 
pure as dew and true as sunshine, whose life is as 
the exhalation of flowers. To come from their 
presence is like leaving a garden of spices at dew- 
fall; our thoughts, like garments, are perfumed 
with the aroma of gentle influences towards all 
that is holy and good. 

Such women dive mignonette, rose, balm! ‘God 
has sent them upon earth as a foretaste of what 
heaven’s companionship shall be. 

There are faulty little women who flit through 
life like a capricious breeze. We love them, we 
scold them, we are vexed with them every day. 
They do a thousand imprudences, they break 
through trellis walls of conventionality, like nod- 
ding roses through a fence, and blush, and glim- 
mer and glint above the dusty highways, rude 
prey, alas! to spoiling touch and thieving hands. 

There are impetuous women, bubbling through 
life, scolding, sparkling, bothering, but we would 
not miss the sunshine of their presence any more 
than we would lose the bobolinks out of June, or 
the frost from December’s breath. There are 
women made of dough whom it takes fires of ad- 
versity to bake. There are aggressive women 
who launch their peeuliar views at you as the 
porcupine casts its fretful quill. There are deli- 


cate women, too frail to nurse their own babies, 
or meet one of life’s earnest duties, yet who can 
pet poodles, read novels, and eat dainties forever, 
and call it living. And there is the woman with 
whom we deal to-day—the gossiping woman. Of 
this species there are two classes,—the cannibal 
and the kittenish. The one invites you to her 
feast of sweet morsels, as a Feejee Islander would 
conduct you to his banquet, with this only excep- 
tion, where the woman destroys character and 
reputation, the savage contents himself with the 
annihilation of perishable flesh. See how she 
picks her dainty bits to pieces. She fingers rep- 
utation as one severs chicken-bones—nip, nip, nip 
—daintily, with airy jests and nods, until there is 
nothing left but what shall be cast to the dogs. 


Young girls and women are her choicest morsels. - 


Now and then she delights in a good, juicy minis- 
ter, or a plump church-member, but for the most 
part her own sex furnish best victims. She gloats 
over revelations that bring the bitterness of death 
to a shrinking soul. She burrows into a forgotten 
past and brings forth records to prove some un- 


worthy but long-repented deed. She looks at 


giddy madcap youth, as a spider watches flies. 
All the silliness, the coquetry, and the irrepressi- 
ble spirit of young girls is set down as irremediable 
depravity. She forgets that rivers must first be 
riotous brooks, youthful shoulders never yet 
bore any but young heads, and many a life that 


but for such as she might have reached serene and | 


beautiful consummation, has gone astray in mad 
despair, and been lost forever. Tell me that such 


women shall enter the Christian heaven, and the | 


poor, ignorant flesh and blood eater be left out ! 
What is it to pick human bones, to what it is to 
bite and tear the immortal soul to pieces! 

The kittenish scandalmonger is no less fatal 
although far less formidable, She is friendly and 
chatty and sweet; but, somehow, wherever she goes 
she leaves everybody on edge. Life-long friends 
find themselves antagonistic after she has left 
them. She condoles with each the other’s faith- 


lessness ; but her sweetest sympathy leaves a 


sting, and there is ever-widening rupture where 
she has pretended to heal. Her very champion- 
ship is worse in its effect than other people’s 
blame. There seem volumes of unrevealed his- 
tory when she says, ‘‘Oh, my dear, don’t think 
such and such a thing of so and so! Things may 
seem queer; but—be charitable ; you Know I 
detest gossip—BUT”—and that ‘‘ but” is bigger 
than all the nice things that went before it. . 

She is full of officious service, and, if she is 
middle-aged, is generally an active church-mem- 
ber; cries copiously over sermons, and is fond of 
attending funerals. Indeed, you will always find 
both classes on hand there ; and as they return 
from the grave they have been known to remark : 
‘*T don’t think Mr. B—— looked as though he felt 
his wife’s loss much, poor thing! I guess it’s ag 
well she died when she did.” A favorite expres- 
sion with each class is, ‘‘I told you so!” They 
are addicted to prophetic remarks, and aggravat- 
ing rolls of the head. They have fingers which 
always find the sore places, and they carry needle- 
points to insinuate between the joints of your 
closest armor. 

But it is not always the malicious word that 
makes mischief. How many of us by thoughtless 
look or speech carry ruin into struggling lives! 
Unthinking cattle that we are, we go browsing 
about, trampling daisies and shy bits of violets 
under foot. 

Ah, it is easier to preach sermons than to pick 
berries in July. It is more difficult to reduce 
theory to practice than to m ther grapes from 
bean vines. We have suchéaioble creeds, but I 
think the angel who records deeds rather than 
creeds must trace the scroll with pitying smile. 
We reprove, each one of us, in others the very 
faults that make our own lives unlovely. Oh for 
a world where charity shall be greater than all! 
Don’t tell me of ‘‘golden streets” and ‘“ pearly 
gates” and ‘ palmed saints” that shall make up 
my heaven. Tell me rather of a land where there 
shall be no wrangling, no fighting with sharp 
tongues for weapons, no gossip, and no fellow 
creature judgments. 

I think there are people who, if they carry into 
heaven a particle of earthly nature, will stop the 
hallelujahs to look for spot or wrinkle in their 


fellow-angel’s garment. Let us learn a sweeter | 


charity, a grander silence. Humanity is at best a 
fever-racked patient, and the great Physician 
alone can heal. Though we search earth’s record 
with tears, there is no perfect man—save One. 
While time endures there must be folly and sin 
and crime. If we are better than others, let us 
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seek to cover rather than expose their short- 
comings. 3 : 

Drape deformity with the snowy mantle of love, 
and where we cannot save, keep silent. Satan 
has no abler second than she who walks the earth 
with cruel eyes that pry for hidden things—with 
feet that run on unfriendly errands, with fingers 
that seek sore places, with tongue that blackens 
and defames, and heart that broods poisonous 
speech and wily innuendo, and her name is 
Gossip. 


LIBERIA OR SLAVERY. 


By OrRRA LANGHORNE. 


R. RANDALL’S fine estate of a thousand 
acres adjoined the tract of land purchased 

by my father in my childhood, in one of the 
southern counties of the State, and we were 
greatly impressed, even as children, with the dif- 
ference in the manners and customs of Western 
Virginia, where we had come from, and the habits 
of the people of ‘‘ Old Virginia,” as all that portion 
of the State lying east of the Blue Ridge is called. 
Mr. Randall was a fine specimen of his class, a 
man born to command, of iron will and in- 
domitable energy; stern in manner, but ever 
courteous, and concealing wonderful tenderness of 
heart beneath a somewhat reserved exterior. The 
natural violence of his temper was increased by a 
cruel and wasting disease, which would have 
prostrated a man of feebler nerve, but with him 
was only evinsed by great irritability at times, 
and the black silk headband which concealed the 
dreadful ravages of his malady. He was very ex- 
acting, and permitted no disobedience to his 
orders.. Woe to the child or servant who should 
rashly venture in such a path! But he delighted 
in the comfort and well-being of all around him; 
was considerate and indulgent to the last degree 
to feeble old age, or helpless childhood, and ten- 
derly careful of the sick, daily visiting the cabin 
of a servant who might be ill, often administering 
medicines with his own hands, or taking turns 
with the watchers at night. Recognized as the 
most successful planter in that portion of the 
State, in busy seasons, he threw himself, with all 
the strength of his nature, into the work before 
him, and frequently for weeks at a time only en- 
tered the house for a hasty meal or a change of 
clothes ; and, even beside his servants, who were 
inspired by his presence to their utmost efforts, 
he sought no rest, but a few hours’ hasty sleep, 
taken in the nearest barn, when worn out by his 
exertions. Although he did not hesitate to pun- 
ish severely negligence or disobedience, he seldom 
found need to resort to such measures, but show- 
ing his servants the importance of diligent effort, 
stimulated them, by precept and example, and 
promised to all an easy and comfortable life, 
when he should have secured what he deemed the 


necessary provision for his large family. A prom- 


ise which he faithfully redeemed. When the crop 
was secured, and a period of comparative relaxa- 
tion ensued, Mr. Randall gave himself up to 
domestic and social enjoyments ; read and talked 
much with his family, visited his neighbors, and 
frequently invited them to assemble at his house, 
which was the abode of hospitality. My father 
delighted in his society, and often said he had the 
finest mind he had ever met with in private life. 
On occasions of social gatherings, slavery and 
its probable effects in the country were often dis- 
cussed in all their varied aspects. Like all the 
far-seeing men of his time, Mr. Randall antici- 
pated evil to the whole land from the ownership 
and traffic in negroes, and predicted civil war, as 
inevitable, if some peaceful plan for the emanci- 
pation of the slaves were not agreed upon. He 
argued that the Africans, who were brought to 
our shores as savages, were fast learning the arts 
of civilization, and increasing so rapidly in num- 
bers that it would in time become impossible to 
hold them in bondage; and he declared that he 
dreaded the repetition in the Southern States of 
the scenes enacted in St. Domingo. Thus.view- 
ing the subject, he eagerly advocated the coloni- 
zation of the negroes, by degrees, in Africa or 
some distant land suited to their temperament. 


¢ Most slaveholders of the day opposed any scheme 


of emancipation, and some were doubtful of the 
advantage, in a moral point of view, of sending a 
people just emerging from barbarism and learning 
the arts of civilized life back to a savage country. 
The reports of such discussions, carried by the 
house-servants to the negro quarters, inspired a 
horror of the Colonization Society in the minds 
of the slaves, whose only associations with a sea 
woyage were the recollections handed down to | 


them of slave ships; and who had been told that 
Africa was a land of savages and wild beasts, with 
a climate deadly in its effects to people of either 
race born in America. While such discussions 
were going on among the elders, we, who were 
about the same age as Mr. Randall's younger 
children, roamed at will over the large and beau- 
tiful estate. It was the duty and pleasure of every 
servant on the place to watch over ‘‘ Master's 
children,” and their young visitors, and with a ret- 
inue of little darkies, our party was too large to 
run any greater risks than being scratched by 
briers, or tumbled into the numerous “ branches” 
which intersected every field and afew miles off 
emptied into the noble Roanoke. The favorite 
resort of the girls, however, was to the cabin of 
the old farm-nurse, who, being disabled by ‘‘ rheu- 
matiz” from active work, devoted her declining 
years to the care of numberless fowls, and kept a 
watchful eye over the negro babies, each of whom 
had also a little nurse to care for it. Here, while 
the parents of the children were in the house, in 
attendance on the ‘‘ white folks,” or at work in 
the distant fields, old Aunt Judy reigned supreme, 
and with a long switch within reach of her hand, 
and abundant supplies of corn-bread or sweet 
potatoes in an adjacent cupboard, she maintained 
order in the household and cared for the wants of 
her little charges. Dolls were contemptuously 
discarded by us, where such a fine assortment of 
live babies could be had, and as neither the ‘old 
granny” nor the mothers when present were at all 
nervous about the way we handled our pets, we 
built houses, gave parties, and were extremely 
happy with the pickaninnies, and nobody fainted 
or screamed when an unlucky baby got its head 
bumped, or some one sat down on it by mistake. 
Several years passed away in the happy, careless 
life we led. Our light tasks were soon learned, 
too often soon forgotten. The young Randalls 
had a tutor, and our mother taught us; but we 
were constantly together, and often, in a visit of a 
week, exchanged teachers. 

Mr. Randall's health had visibly declined mean- 
time, and at last his strong constitution had given 
way, and he lay upon his deathbed, nursed with 
tenderest care by the faithful servant who had 
attended him in all stages of his fatal disease. He 
had taken her with him to New York when it was 
necessary to have an operation performed, and 
though she was urged to leave him by abolition- 
ists, who had offered to aid her in doing so, she 
had indignantly refused. 

Who shall tell what spirits came to influence 
the dying man, as he lay awaiting the summons 
to the Dread Tribunal? Was it the awful sense 
of responsibility for holding human beings in 
bondage, or the fear of the consequences to his 
beloved children should he bequeath to them 
such an inheritance, which induced his final -de- 
termination? Mr. Randall was a man of such 
integrity, of such firmness of purpose, that, hav- 
ing once made up his mind to the course to be 
pursued, he would have gone forward had a lion 
stood in the way, or had he beheld the wreck of 
his fortune as the result of his action. Among his 
twelve children and his hundred slaves none 
dared dispute his will, and it was in solemn 
silence that all obeyed his command to assemble 
in his room when the lawyer came to write his 
will, and my father and other friends appeared as 
witnesses. 

Such a scene as that presented in that chamber 
of death can never again be enacted upon the 
American continent, and none who beheld can 
ever forget it. Like the patriarch of old, he who 
had been in his day a mighty man, great in the 
possession of flocks and herds, with many slaves 
at his command, now called around him his twelve 
children, to bestow upon them his blessing, and 
tell them his last wishes, The bed upon which 
the stern old chieftain lay was drawn in front of a 
window, and he desired the curtains to be thrown 
back, that the light might fall upon the faces of 
those whom he must now see for the last time. 
Eleven of his children approached him, and by a 
motion of the hand he desired them to arrange 
themselves in a line at the head of his bed ; his 
eldest son, himself the father of a large family, 
supporting the pillow of the dying man. The 
| glass door opening upon the verandah, where the 
servants had assembled, was now thrown back, 
and as they entered each in turn made a respect- 
ful obeisance to the master, alike feared and loved 
by all. He called each by name and designated. 
the position he desired them to occupy by another 
motion of the hand. The first who approached 
his master was old Uncle Cudjo, a native African, 
who had been purchased by Mr. Randall’s father 


from a slaver. With the strange tenacity of life 
often shown by negroes, he had nearly reached 
his hundredth year, and, long disabled from 
work, was well cared for in his cabin by younger 
servants, and frequently visited by the white 
family. His white head, and bent form supported 
by a stout oaken staff, made his appearance only 
less impressive than that of his dying master. 
After Uncle Cudjo trooped negroes of every age 
and condition. It was Mr. Randall's beast that 
his servants were better fed and clothed than any 
in the county, and their cheerful faces and well- 
kept air proved his assertion. The field hands, a 
body of powerful men and women, with many 
half-grown boys and girls, lingered in the rear, 
and did not enter until the house servants, who 
were much more polished in manner and neater 
in dress, had taken their places. 

Near the foot of the bed stood a buxom young 
woman, whose shining black face was in striking 
contrast with the fai¥, delicate features and silken 
locks of the infant in her arms, whose refined and 
beautiful appearance seemed to mock his mother’s 
dusky skin and woolly head. A grave, dignified 
mulatto woman stood near this girl, and said to 
her in a low, stern tone, ‘*‘ Pears to me it is some- 
what forward in a young pusson like you to lay 
her hand on the foot of master’s bed.” The girl 

-hastily drew back, for ‘‘Aunt Mary” was only 
second to master in authority in the household. 


Mr. Randall’s eagle eye, undimmed by age or © 


disease, wandered over each face as his children 
and servants drew near. ‘‘ Where is my little 
Lucy ?” he asked. Lucy was the child of his old 
age and the darling of his heart. ‘* Here I am, 
father,” promptly responded the child, rising from 
a little stool on which she sat behind the rows of 
servants, a place which she persisted in keeping in 
spite of the whispered commands of her eldest 
brother to come to his side. An irrepressible smile 
appeared on the faces of all present, even on that 
of the dying father, as little Lucy approached the 
bed. The rosy-cheeked child had come when 
called by her mammy, just as she was about to 
preside over a banquet in the jasmine arbor. She 
still wore the crown of flowers bestowed on her as 
queen of the feast, and seemed all unconscious of 
the solemn scene in which she was an actor. In 
her arms she carried a merry-looking black baby, 
whose jetty face was half concealed under the 
ornaments of feathers with which his little play- 
fellow had adorned his knobby head. In one hand 
he held a slice of fat bacon, and in the other a stick 
of red candy, which he sucked occasionally. Some- 
what embarrassed by the general smile which her 
appearance had produced and the sternness with 
which Mammy Mary rebuked her, Lucy hastily 
| resumed her seat, still holding little Jim tight in 
herarms. ‘‘ My friends,” said Mr. Randall, striv- 
ing to raise himself on his pillow, ‘‘ you all know 
that I have long determined to set Susannah and 
Mary free at my death; Susannah has been the 
most faithful of nurses, and Mary has been like a 
mother to my children. They are both advanced 
in years, and while they will be free and have pen- 
sions, I am sure they will have homes among my 
children as long as they desire them. Cudjo is 
too old for his condition to be changed; he will 
remain in his cabin and be cared for, no matter 
what disposition is made of my property. I have 
determined that the rest of you shall decide for 
yourselves whether you will belong to my children 
or become free at my death. None of you will be 
sold if you remain slaves; you can choose your 
own masters among my heirs. But if you so de- 
sire, every one of you can be free from this hour. 
Remember, however, that a law lately passed re- 
quires that all slaves now emancipated shall leave 
the State; and if you choose freedom instead of 
slavery, I shall set aside a portion of my estate to 
be used in conveying you all at once to Liberia. 
The question is for you to decide, now and for- 
ever—Liberia or slavery. Those who desire free- 
dom must come to the foot of my bed and stand 
in a row there.” | 

A solemn silence reigned in the room. Many 
hearts: beat high at the thought of possessing 
that boon, for which they had hardly dared to 
hope, even to dream. No one spoke or moved ; 
only the girl who held the white-looking child in 
her arms advanced a step; her mother caught her 
dress. ‘‘Oh, Sarah!” she whispered, ‘think of 
the stormy ocean, and the dreadful fever, the 
savage beasts, and people most as bad.” Sarah 
hesitated. ‘‘ My child is almost white,” she said 
in a low tone, ‘‘and if I go, he will be free; if I 
stay, he too will be a slave.” And pushing her 
mother aside, she advanced with firm step to the 


foot of her master’s bed, and clasping her child to 


an 
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her heart, looked pleadingly back to the dusky 
ranks she had left. Little Lucy had listened won- 
deringly to her father’s words, but she now sprang 
from her seat, and holding little Jim tight in her 
arms, approached the bed. ‘‘ Father,” she ex- 
claimed impetuously, while her eyes flashed and 
her cheeks glowed with excitement, ‘‘ you shan’t 
send all our people over the sea to die of fevers, 
or for lions and tigers to eat! You know they 
won't go! I'll keep Jim in the house all night 
before they shall take him—won't I, Jim? Come, 
Mammy,” she said, seizing her old nurse’s hand, 
and drawing her towards the door. Many little 
blackamoors who had clung to their mothers’ 
skirts or peeped fearfully in at the door, now 
trooped around Lucy, who soon triumphantly 
collected her guests at the table in the summer- 
house. Lucy’s departure was the signal for all to 
break the ranks. Some of the older servants 
lingered to say, ‘‘ Thankee, mas’r, we'd rather 
stay with the chillun than go ’way off ’mong de 
wild beasts”; and soon ail had left the room. 
Even Sarah’s resolution had given way and with 
drooping head and tears falling fast upon the face 
of her unconscious child, she too turned her back 
upon the land of liberty ; but in later years her 
child, grown to manhood, entered the armies of 
the Union, and joined in the struggle for the free- 
dom of his race. 


Fecture-Room Calk, 
BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE RELATION OF LOVE TO FEAR. 


FRIDAY EVENING, May 28, 1875. 

NYBODY that undertakes to preach a sys- 

tem of doctrinal truth which shall exhaust the 
topics belonging to Christian religion has need to 
learn what are the very first principles of truth itself. 
You never can put into a book, even if it be divinely 
inspired, all the truth that there is. The Bible does 
not contain it, and does not profess to contain it. In 
some sense it may be said that the Bible is nothing 
but a book of samples. It gives you a blossom here 
and there; but the fabric of which you see a little 
sample has never been fully unrolled in that Book. 
Moral truth, or the truth of the action and experi- 
ence of human souls in communion with divine 
souls—the variety, the height, the depth, the length, 
the breadth of possible Christian truth—is such that 
it is simply absurd to talk about the Bible as con- 
taining all the great truths of the world and of 
men and of God. You might as well say that a 
finger-board pointing on a road contains that road 
which it merely points out, as to say that the Bible 
contains the whole of Christian truth, when it simply 
indicates or discriminates. 

The thing itself cannot be in printer’s type, nor in 
the writer’s handwriting. Truthisaliving thing. It 
is the action of living souls. [tis thought. It is feel- 
ing. It fis the interplay both of will governing, and 
conduct following. And it is various, constantly 
changing its form, renewing itself, growing, develop- 
ing; and the whole world is not large enough to con- 


tain the sum of it if it should be recorded. 


So, then, the Bible is like the keys of a piano, in 
which there are no tunes, but in which there is the 
capacity of all tunes, if you touch themright. The 
keys of mental philosophy are there, and the touches 
and combinations are for the reader and for the ex- 
pounder, and for the preacher. Therealm of truth is 
in life itself. 

Many criticisms, then, about preachers and about 
preaching you will perceive to be very narrow, and in 
this larger view not well founded. ‘ This man,’’ it is 
said, ‘don’t preach the whole truth. He don’t deal 
with those great doctrines which have been taught in 
the past.’’ That is to say, he does not preach the truth 
in all forms which have been given to it in days gone 
by, and which have met the exigency of those days. 
It is supposed that these are to be reproduced, repro- 
duced, reproduced always, and in substantially the 
same lines that they have previously existedin. Buta 
man may be a philosophical man and yet not be re- 
producing Plato all his life long. A man may be a 
poet and yet not be forever reproducing Dante, or 
Homer, or Milton, or Shakespeare. A man may be 
presenting the-truths of Christ intellectually and yet 
not be repeating the dogmas of the churches nor the 
results of the schools of medizwval theology. 

I do not hesitate to say, now, that I am speaking of 
my own views in respect to the administration of 
truth, which have given rise to some very kind and 
some very judicious differences of opinion in mauy 
quarters. 

In the first place, it is said that I have cast out fear 
from my preaching, and introduced an element of 
4ove which lacks the ribs and the backbone of those 


great systems of truth by which the world has thus 


far been conquered; that the doctrine of love becomes 
mawkish, enfeebled, and must run out, producing 
sentiment in the first instance, and sentimentality 


thereafter; and that to have a doctrine that will meet 


the wants of all classes of men, all sorts of need, you 
must employ the great substantial elements of con- 
science and righteousness and fear. | 

Now, the fact is, I give up neither conscience nor 
fear. I preach them all the time; but I preach them 
as if you were men, and not animals. If you are 
driving a yoke of oxen, and you say, quietly, ‘‘ Gee,”’ 
and they gee, you do not want to ram them with a 
goad. You would a great deal rather that they would 
go to your word than that they should go to your rod. 
Or, if you were training an intelligent borse, and he 
should see by the motion cf your head, orif you are 
an accomplished rider, by ‘!:e mere swaying of your 
body, which way you want him to go, and should 
move that way, you would iike it better than that he 
should be trained in any other way. 

Well now, when men are so low that nothing but 
fear in its coarsest form will touch them, I believe in 
fear. That is to say, anything is better than death; 
and no matter how coarse the fear is, if men are so 
brutal that you must teach them as brutes, then you 
must. But to insist upon it that when by such treat- 
ment, or such a mode of teaching, pursued through 
ages, a different state of society has been introduced, 
and a civilization has grown up, and Christianized 
households have been established, on an ascending 
scale, until the whole tendency of men is changed—to 
insist that then we are to go on in the fear of fire and 
brimstone and hell and damnation, that we are to 
have burning coals for motives, and that unless we do 
) it we are unfaithful to the truth—that is to barbarize 

the Gospel. It is to misunderstand the fundamental 
philosophy of the truth. 

For, what is the way in which fear works in every 
civilized household? In beginning with our children, 
as far as we can we treat them with gentleness; we 
forbear with them; we are tender of them. And by 
and by, when they come to that pericd in which their 
passions rise and their will crops out beyond every- 
thing else, we help them as best we can; and if mild 
help will not do, we help them by severity; but we 
do not think it is best to pursue this course with them 
as long as they live. We get over it as quick as we 
can. We make our children afraid because we cannot 
do avy better; but we want them to cease being 
afraid as soon as possible. Our dealing with them 
ought to change as they change. And the time should 
come when there will be an end to a low kind of fear. 

I was afraid to do a great many things when my 
mother who brought me up had forbidden me to 
do them—I was afraid of the consequences; and the 
fear which I felt worked very salutarily. And yet 
right along side of her was a good old nurse who 
lived in the family, and who by kindness had won 
my heart; and when she told me not to do any- 
thing I had come to that state of obedience, through 
love, that I would not even go out in the morn- 
ing and pick up the apples that had fallen during 
the night before anybody else could get them. Father 
had said that I must not do it, but I obeyed not for 
that reason, but simply because Aunt Chandler said, 
“You must not.” 

Now, the earlier that fear can be overcome the bet- 
ter. Not that you can annihilate it, but you can make 
it a stimulating servant of the higher faculties. This 
cannot be done too soon. When it is done, fear be- 
comes an instrument of affection. When it takes on 
the form of filial fear toward the parent, then it be- 
comes solicitude; then it becomes yearning after 
things that are right, and repulsion from things that 
are wrong. Then it loses its original form. It has by 
combination with other qualities changed its whole 
nature. 

This is the inward and full meaning of the declara- 
tion, ‘‘ Perfect love casts out fear ;’’ and until it is per- 
fected, and perfected all the way up, fear is to be used 
asamedicine. If you cannot do anything better than 
that, do that; but as soon as you can, do something 
better. 

Now, [ undertake to say that it is the teaching of 
the New Testament, that it was the ideal of Christ, 
and that it was the primitive Christian ideal, that the 
power of the Gospel was to be developed in its high- 
est forms, not by fear. Fear was not to be abolished; 
nor was conscience to be abolished; but they were 
both to be subordinated. They were both to be the 
sub-base, the undertone, of love. The actual potency 
of the things set on foot by the Lord Jesus Christ was 
that of faith, hope and love. The courage of faith, 
the courage of hope, and the courage of love were to 
be the active influences. 

Christ says to his disciples, 


“ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the servant know- 
eth not what his lord doeth; but I have called you friends.” 


That is, a master that owns slaves, or a husbandman 
that hires servants, does not take them into his confi- 
dence. The motive of a slave, or of a servant, is, first, 
hope of gain, and second, fear—fear of chastisement if 
he be a slave, and fear of damage if he be a servant. 
But says Jesus, ‘1 take you intoa higher range. The 
husbandman and the master never take the servant 
and the slave into their perfect confidence; but I have 
called your friends, and I have told you what the Fa- 
ther has told me.’’ 

This, then, is the ground of disciplesbhip—namely, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ takes willing souls into per- 
fect confidence with himself, and transmutes them 
from outer children, from servants, from men of a 
mere commercial conscience, into bis familiar and 


flower ?’’ 


intimate friends, so that afterwards they act upon the 
principle of love. That is the declaration. 

So then, when Christ says to his disciples, as it were, 
“Go out and preach the Gospel everywhere, gather 
together my people,” he also says, ** This is the way to 
do it: Let your light so shine before men that they, 
seeing your good works shall glorify your Father 
which isin heaven. Make your character so beautiful 
tines goodness that men, seeing that, shall glorify 

Now then, itis one thing for me to paint the character 
of God; to stretch out the latitudes and the longitudes 
of things; to pour all the light which my imagination 
may give me around about the Godhead, and then, 
pointing to the majesty, the universality and the glory 
of the eternal God, to bring you into some sort of 
sympathy with it; but that is not what Christ did in 
dealing with his disciples. He said to them, *‘ Be so 
good that when men shall see you there can be no dis- 
pute about you. Be so good that they shall know 
the truth of religion by the effect that they see of 
religion on you.”’ : 

In other words, I sit down with my boy, and say to 
him, ‘Robert, come here; I want to read something 
to you;’”’ and I take a botany and begin to read to 
read to him about stamens, sepals, and pistils, and all 
manner of leaves, and stems and roots—the whole 
physiology of plants; and I say, “Now, Robert, go 
out and raise plants.” Well, he may go, if he must. 
Instead of that, I say to him, ‘‘Come here, my boy— 
come here’’; and, holding up before him a bouquet of 
flowers, I say to him, ‘‘ What do you think of that?’ 
“Ah!” he says. Everybody loves flowers. Even the 
poor little ragged beggars of the street cry for them. 
When 1 go along with them in my hand, they run 
after me, and say, “ Mister, won’t you give me a 
One flower shown to a quick-eyed boy will 
do more to make him a gardener than a thousand 
botanies. 

Now, that is the very idea of the Gospel of Christ 
which he sets forth when he says, “ Let your light so 
shine before men that they shall glorify God by be- 
coming good themselves.’’ There is nothing so influ- 
eutial in this world as goodness. 

This is not merely a modern suggestion. It isa mat- — 
ter of historical record. It isa statement of philosophy 
which is very well known to those who have studied the 
development of the doctrine of_the church, that for 
the first three hundred years of its life there was 
almost no dogmatic system of teaching, and that 
almost all doctrines have been shaped subsequently to 
what were the first triumphs of Christianity in the 
world. God gave his Son to die for the world. God 
so loved the world in its darkness and ignorance and 
spiritual impotence, that he gave the dearest thing he 
had, sacrificing it for the world, thus revealing what 
was and is ‘the divine impulse. As the sun draws wa- 
ter from every puddle, from every stream, and from 
every morass, and lifting it up into the heaven, purifies 
it, so that when it comes down again, it falls in re- 
freshing and cleansing rains; so, God loving the world 
in its baseness and poorness and littleness and weak- 
ness, is lifting it up by the power of his own light and 
warmth into heavenly places in Christ Jesus. That 
was the simple doctrine—the whole of it. It was the 
power of that truth believed in which gave refinement 
and elevation and strength to those who believed in it. 

But, mark you, the early Christians did not go out 
fulminating damnation, they went out living a life of 
love, purity, and conscientious fidelity and integrity. 
The framework of all this was the primitive substan- 
tial element of the power of conscience, through 
which there came to shine such light and luster of the 
divine nature which is infinite patience, infinite love, 
infinite goodness, that when men saw it exemplified in 
their fellows, they said: ‘* Ah! if there is any faith 
that can turn us into any such workmanship as this, 
that is what we want.”’ 

Religion exemplified, religion personified, that which 
shines in men—not that which you see in books, nor 
that which you hear in sermons, but that which is in 
dispositions and lives, and works there—that is the 
Gospel. The Gospel is not in Matthew, nor Mark, nor 
Luke, nor Jobn—it is you, or itis nowhere. The Gos- 
pel is not in my sermons: it isin your lives. And that 
which Christ declared to be the power of God was such 
a holy and beautiful living of men as that when folks 
looked on them they should say, “‘ Let me come among 
you; let me become as beautifu. as you are.”’ 

Now, is that the general effect of churches? Is that 
the general effect of your lives? Do you live with 
your children, do you live with your servants, do you 
live with the workmen about you, do you live with 
your neighbors, do you live among those that hate 
you and abuse you, with such a steady, constant, 
sweet, smiling love and faith, that when they have 
proved you, tested you, tried you, they say, ‘That is 
genuine; it is the real thing: I thought it was iron 
pyrites, but I see that I was mistaken. I did not be- 
lieve there’ could be such gold as that; but I have 
tested it, I have assayed it, [I have tried it by fire, and 
it is gold’’? Is that the general effect of Christian life? 

When the day comes that Christian families shall 
blossom out into this way of living, and shall be as 
beautiful as Christ; when the day comes that every 
man shall feel about himself, ‘I am a temple of the 
Holy Ghost, and I must be fit for God to dwell in;” 
then infidelity will die, then atheism will not be a 
word known any longer; it will become obsolete; and 


| the trouble about filling churches, about indifference 
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in regard to spiritual things, about falling off in relig- 
ion, or about the slow progress of rclicton, will cease. 
ig that ’ ‘:ristians are not 
beautiful. They are cts, They are 
conscientious. The¥Y have organized «charities. They 
do good by machinery, by committees, by national 
societies. But I tell you, if you only avail yourselves 
of great national societies, or of great local societies, 
for the distribution of charities, and for the supply of 
the wants of the commuaity, and if you do not ad- 
minister your own sympathy and love, if your heart 
does not touch the palpitating hearts of sorrow, if 
you are unwilling to go to men and put your hand on 
them, if you have never learned to do what Christ 
did, when, healing the blind man, he took him by the 
band and went out of town with him, and walked 
with him, companioning him, and then, when they 
had walked together, healed him and restored bim 
again; if you are not willing to be Christlike, and to 
bring your own beautiful life, your own warm sym- 
pathy, your own heart-love, your own hope and in- 
spiration, right to the heart of those that are ignorant 
aud are suffering waut—then the Gospel will move 
slowly. Then men will quarrel and will be divided 
about doctrines and sects.. 

This is that doctrine of love which I preach—a love 
that casts out fear when it. does not nevi it any more; 
a love that transmutes fear, so that w):i'« it is latent it 
is working, not to the promotion of itself, but to the 


- promotion and stimulation of higher and nobler senti- 


ments; a love that covers conscience all over with 
blossoming vines. And I say that there is nothing on 
God’s earth—no bird, no flower, no glory of the spring, 
summer, or autumn, no melody in music, no temple, 
no cathedral—nothing—so beautiful asa noble living 
soul formed in the spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
There is nothing so beautiful as that which is charac- 


teristic of the Gospel itself—the beauty of holiness in 


living persons. It is Christ ia you, the hope of glory, 
that is to change the world, 


Pooks any Authors. 


THE GREAT LAY PREACHER. 

The American Evangelists, D, L. Moody and Ira D. Sankey, in 
_ Great Britain and Irela .By John Hall, D.D., New York, 
one George H. Stuart, elphia. New York: Dodd & 


_ Addreases and Lectures of D. L. Moody,. with a Narrative of 


the Awakening in Liver laad London. (Supplementary 

Issue.) New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co. 

These two books, and especially the Addresses 
and Lectures, afford the best opportunity we have yet 
found of judging Mr, Moody by his own words. 
public has been well supplied with descriptions and 
criticisms, but of verbatim reports of his addresses 
there has been a great lack. The volume edited by 
Dr. Hall and Mr. Stuart consists mainly of a connected 


account of the work in Great Britain, compiled from 


various narratives, with copious extracts from the 
comments of local ministers; this is executed with 
good taste, and, without having the higher qualities of 
a philosophical and critical history—for which the 
time has hardly come—answers well enough the pur- 
pose for which it is designed. The last 60 pages 6f the 
455 are occupied with sketches of half a dozen of Mr. 
Moody’s discourses... Randolph’s book is in paper 
covers, and of its 100 pages two-thirds are devoted to 
reports of eleven addresses, We have examined these 
reports, in both books, with the greatest interest, for 
the light they throw on the character of Mr. Moody’s 
remarkable work. Certain aspects of that work are 
easy to understand; other elements are more perplex- 


ing; and we believe it altogether impossible to pro- 


nounce with definiteness and confidence upon some 
questions closely connected with it, except after such 
personal observations as no one on this side of the 
water has been able to make. It would be necessary 
to attentively study the immediate effect upon the 
communities in which he labors, and, still further, 
to study tbe moral condition of these communities 
after an interval of some cousiderable time—all this, 
we say, seems necessary. to a fully intelligent estimate 
of the value of his work and the soundness of his 
But certain features of the subject are easy 
ofapprehension. And noone who has read the Chris- 
tian Union needs to be told that we approach the sub- 
ject of Mr. Moody’s work in a spirit of sympathy. We 
hold it as a conspicuous and certain fact that he is 
doing very great good, and as altogether presumable 
that any errors or deficiencies are greatly outbalanced 
by his immense practical services. It is for the inter- 
est of all Christian workers, as well as for the interest 
of the truth, that the work and the man should be 
studied at once with sympathy and with candor. 
Perhaps the first quality likely to impress the reader 


of these addresses is the sincerity and the great earn- 


estness of the speaker. His earnestness gives to his 
language an admirable simplicity and directness. 
Every sentence goes straight to the mark. And in 
connection with this we note another eminent quality 
in the man—his forgetfulness of self, and total absorp- 
tion in the purpose of gaining his hearers. There is not 
the slightest attempt at-showing off, and no low self- 
consciousness. He wants to bring his hearers to the 
place where he stands himself, and his whole soul goes 


-into that effort. And, further; he speaks like a man 


who is sure that God is behind him. We are inclined 
to attribute a great part of his success to this special 


The. 


‘do.’ 


quality. This is what makes him,-in his kind, a 
prophet. The intellectual forms in which he often 
expresses his faith will repel many people as sincere 
and devout as himself. But, always, he speaks with 
this great, inspiring certainty: that a God of infinite 
power is working to save and bless men, and that he 
himself is only an instrument of the Almighty. It is 
this sense of working with God through which the 
greatest men of all times have “subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness ;’’ and it seems to us that in the 
intensity of this sense lies one great element of Mr. 
Moody’s power. | 

He is evidently a man of quick and warm sympathy. 
Of the anecdotes with which he fills his discourses al- 
most every one has its power in its appeal to the sim- 
ple affections which are common to all men. He 
draws with admirable effect from his great and 
varied store of personal experiences. He uses the 
Bible narratives in a way which would be impossible 
to a scholar, but which is most effective. He almost 
totally ignores the differences between Jewish life two 
thousand years ago and English life to-day—evidently 
he has po comprehension of the difference; and he 
sometimes makes wild work with the history. But he 
Vivifies intensely the human element in the story. 
Bartimeus snd Zaccheus and all the scriptural eharac- 
ters are as real to him as the men and women he is 
talking to. We judge that in regard to method Mr. 
Moody’s free use of illustration gives him one of his 
great advantages over most ministers. The ordinary 
modern preacher repeats forever the same mistake— 
of addressing faculties which in most of his hearers are 
wholly uncultivated and undeveloped. Christ’s exam- 
ple, in the constant use of parable—that. is, of illus- 
trative story, true or false—is strangely ignored by 
many ministers. The preacher who can use it effect- 
ively is a man of power, and Mr. Moody uses it ad- 
mirably. 

His intellectual limitations are strongly marked. 
In saying that he never shows a trace of doubt or un- 


certainty about any of his religious beliefs, we indi- 


cate one source of his immediate power, and no less an 
evidence of his limited mental scope. A man who in 
this age never doubts about anything may be a very 
happy and a very useful man, but he is not a man of 
original intellect. The spirit of inquiry, the search for 
deeper truth, the feeling out toward new light, which 
so strongly marks the present time, is totally foreign 
to Mr. Moody’s mind. It has no more influence on 
him than if he lived in the eleventh century. He 
makes short work of all “ doubts” that may trouble his 
hearers—they are from the devil, and are to be instantly 
kicked out. Wedo not in the least lament this absence 


of the critical and inquiring spirit in Mr. Moody. That |, 


spirit hus a great work to do in the world, but the world 
is pretty well supplied with it just now, and through 
its superabundance the kind of work Mr. Moody can do 
—and a most vital work it is—has been comparatively 
neglected. In one sense, he is not a man of the age; in 
a broader sense, it is men of his class whom the age 
specially needs. 

What is the substance of Mr. Moody’s teaching? 
What is he trying to make people do? Toward just 
what end is all this energy and fervor directed? We 
have read these addresses with this question in mind. 
One single conception reappears in them everywhere. 
It might almost be said that there is only a single idea 
in them from first to last. That is: Accept God’s 
mercy freely offered through the blood of Jesus Christ, 
and you will instantly enter a state of perfect security, 
of freedom, victory, and joy. . 

In more fufly describing Mr. Moody’s teachings, we 
can best begin with negatives. He says nothing in these 
addresses of any necessity of warfare with evil habits or 
the cultivation and gradual development of character. 
On the contrary, he sometimes expressly repudiates 
any such necessity. Thus he says (Addresses and Lec- 
twres, p. 77), “I tried to stop swearing before I was 
converted, and the more I tried the worse I became. 
But one night, when Jesus met me, I just received 
him, and I have had no desire to swear since. It 
stopped itself—I got something better.” And (which 
is the noticeable thing) he holds up this as the typical 
experience for all. He repeatedly speaks of ‘‘ good 
resolutions” as useless. He insists, again arid again, 
that absolutely no condition is annexed to God’s offer 
of free pardon. Thereis no intimation that it is neces- 
sary to renounce and forsake sin. Thus (page 66), “I 
imagine some of you will say, ‘I baven’t anything to 
Well, you haven’t. Salvation has been worked 
out for you by another.” This, without a word of 
qualification or reserve, and insisted on over and 
again. Apparently, in Mr. Moody’s view, Christ’s 
sacrificial ‘death has not only taken the place of the 
sinner’s punishment: it has saved him from all neces- 
sity for exertion. Of the New Testament exhortation, 
‘*‘ Repent and believe,’’ Mr. Moody seems to recognize 
only the last half. 

_ The address entitled “The Blood’’ appears to be a 
favorite, as it is reproduced in both of the books be- 
fore us. We cite a few sentences which fairly indicate 
its entire spirit (The American Evangelists, pp. 416- 
423). ** Any religion that is not founded on ‘the blood’ 
comes from the pit of hell.” ‘‘Abraham was glad 
when he saw the substitutionary offering of Christ. 
All went in all ages to heaven by the royal highway 
of the blood.” ‘‘When you go to the station, and 
take a ticket for London, and seat yourself in the 
train, the guard will come to look at your ticket. ... 


He looks at that, not you. The blood is God’s ticket._ 


God says, Have you got your ticket or ‘token’? If 
you are behind the blood, you are as sufe as on the 
golden pavement of heaven.” “If, in prayer, you 
don’t come to God through the Lord Jesus Christ, you 
may as well talk to a post. Call it prayer! It airi’t. 
If you cut the crimson thread that binds the Bible it 
falls to pieces.” ‘* Wake up, for you’ll never get to 
beaven unless you are floated thither on the crimson 
tide of Christ’s precious blood.” “The key of heaven 


is not prayer, as the little hymn says, but blood.” — 


These extracts, we repeat, are perfectly fair Hlustra- 


| tions of the whole discourse. The idea thus expressed 


pervades all these addresses, though not usually im such 
extreme forms of expression. The free mercy of God 
is Mr. Moody’s favorite theme, but he rarely fails to 
couple with it an allusion to the propitiatory sacrifice, 
and when he dwells more fully on that sacrifice it isin 
such terms as the above. 

{n an address on “ Heaven,” Mr. Moody says (The 
American Evangelists, page 425), “We say, ‘Our Fa- 
ther, which art in heaven.’ A great many people are 
lost by that prayer. It is not the Lord’s prayer, but 
the disciples’ prayer. The Lord’s prayer is in the 17th 
chapter of St. John. Satan rocks many off in a cradle 
to sleep on that so-calied Lord’s prayer. None but a 
disciple of Christ can use it, and say, ‘Our Father.” 
To the unsaved, Christ said, ‘ Ye are of your father the 
devil.’”” Wejmay here remark that no part of the 
Sermon on the Mount—in which the Lord’s Prayer (as 
we still prefer to call it) occurs—furnishes any notice- 
able element to Mr. Moody’s teaching. The same 
remark might be made, with small poesibility of con- 
tradiction, of by far the greater part of the Gospels, 
the Epistles, and the entire Scriptures. From Genesis 
to Revelation, Mr. Moody finds but one truth—free 
pardon through a substitutional atonement, with 
endless bliss or woe depending on its acceptance 
by a single act of faith. His illustrations, and his 
portraitures of Jesus, give prominenee to a far sim- 
pler idea,—to God loving men and forgiving and 
saving them just as a buman father does with his 
children. 
conception, as we have stated it, and enforces that as 
the very essence of the Gospel. . 

We believe that Mr. Moody’s labors are largely sup- 
plemented by other influences, and that for various 


reasons their actual results are far better than the 


crudeness of his theology would seem to promise. 
There are multitudes of people who know well enough 
what a Christian life really requires, and who need 
just that impulse to begin which Mr. Moody so power- 
fully supplies. Once having begun, they are attracted 
to go on; the church gathers them in and trains them; 
the sympathy of their companions helps them; anda 
great part of them undoubtedly ripen into a higher 
life. Of Mr. Moody’s own influence, it must be said 
that his personal character is of a far higher quality 
than his theology, and in the contagion of his character 
—his sympathy, courage, cheerfulness, trust in God, 
ardor for the service of men—lies the best part of his 
power. 

We judge that various causes combine to give to this 
great lay-preacher of our time his success, and that a 
study of those causes would yield most profitable les- 
sons to all religious teachers. We hardly suppuse that 
we have fully apprehended all the sourees of his 
strength. But we should attribute it partly to his 
being a man from the very class he reaches—the 
simple-minded, unscholarly middle elass; and we 
should find in his case the strongest possible argument 
for the wide employment of lay-preachimg. But, 
chiefly, we attribute his success to his personal qualities 
—an intense faith in God, which not even the crude- 
ness of his intellectual beliefs can deprive of its enno- 
bling power; an unselfish purpose, so absorbing that 
amid successes that might well turn a strong brain he 
remains simple and unspoiled, thinking only of the 
work he has to'do; an enthusiastic, joyful tempera- 
ment; an experience gained in many years of sympa- 
thetic labor in various fields; together with practieal 
good sense and tact. The advantages which these 
qualities give may be diminished, but cannot be out- 
weighed, by a very narrow and defective view of 
human nature and its relations with the Deity. Those 


who find Mr. Moody’s theology defective and unsatis- — 


factory may with utmost profit study, and, as far as 
possible, imitate the qualities which in spite of his 
theology have made him one of the most useful men 
of this generation. 


AMERICAN HISTORY FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


The H of our Country, From its Discovery by Columbus 
to the Celebration of the Centennial Anniversary of the 
Declaration of Its Independence. By Abby ~— ichard- 
son. Illustrated. Hurd & Houghton. New York: Pub- 

hed by Subscription. 


Mrs. Richardson has in ts volume succeeded 


very fairly in an undertaking generally attended with 
failure. Almost any one can make for children’s read- 
ing a volume of historical dates, and sprinkle among 
them a few historical anecdotes. Every school-boy 
knows the sort of book to which we refer, and many 


But he constantly recurs to his theological - 


@ man of good intelligence ascribes his ignorance of 


American history to the distasteful manner in which 
the subject was presented to him at school. There is 
another method by which history is even more objec- 
tionably treated than in the text-book. Striking in- 
cidents, romantic episodes, heroic actions, and bits of 
the lives of Americans more restless than able are 
“ written up’’ by pens which would be more appro- 
priately employed in writing advertisements; all our 
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naval and military victories are described in a manner 
which can not help firing the juvenile heart; and the 
Declaration of Independence, the stars and stripes, 
our national greatness and our national superiority are 
each commented upon so long as the supply of power- 
ful and laudatory qualifying adjectives permits. The 
result upon the juvenile reader is a slight increase of 
knowledge, and an acquisition of conceit compared 
with which the worst ignorance is preferable. 

- Mrs. Richardson has avoided both these faults. Her 
book does not allude to every national event which is 
mentioned in some text-books; neither does it con- 
tain all the philosophical deductions which a practiced 
historical writer would have made. But the course of 
our national progress is well described, and in @ man- 
ner which will be likely to fix the attention of young 
readers, and will impress upon their memories many 
events, results, and principies which will afford mate 
rial for thought and which will in later years make of 
the young men moreable politicians than their fathers 
were. The attempt of the author to give from time 
to time some idea of the social life of the American 
people is greatly to be commended, and is an example 
which greater historians would do well to follow. 
Her pen portraits of famous men are skillfully and 
faithfully drawn. The temptation to over-color cer- 
tain pictures is bravely resisted. The civil war is 
treated from the patriotic standpoint of the North, 
although all fairness is displayed toward Southern 
feeling and Southern men. 

Mrs. Richardson’s book is profusely illustrated with 
woodcuts of almost every degree of merit and appro- 
priateness, and contains fair portraits of almost every 
American of note. We recommend it to parents who 
read to their children, and to those who wish to give 
to children books which are useful and yet not heavy. 


ENGLISH STA set EN. 


Biographies of English Statesmen. ed by Thomas 
Higginson. G. P. Putnam’s ew York. 


This volume was prepared for the use of Ameri- 
caus who wish to know something of the character 
and influence of the leading living English statesmen, 
but who are either ignorant of the proper sources at 
which such information should be sought, or unable to 
spare the time required by a research among English 
authorities. To understand any prominent English 
politician an American would need to make himself 
acquainted with English politics—a task which appalls 
even a courageous Englishman. Mr. Higginson’s ma- 
terial has been drawn from English books and news- 
papers, and is generally presented in the form of 
quotations. These are, almost without exception, 
upon the personalities of the subjects; each sketch is 
prefaced by a short sketch of the subject’s career, but 
of the particular measures or principles which have 
helped these noted men to prominence there is not so 
much mention made as even Americans would be glad 
to see. 

The book is divided into three parts. In the first 
are treated the six most prominent English states- 
men, viz., Messrs. Gladstone, Disraeli, Bright, Earl 
Russell, Earl Granville and the Dukeof Argyll. In 
the second part the principal members of Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s ministry are presented: Lord Cairns, the Duke 
of Richmond, the Earl of Derby, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Sir Stafford Northcote, and Mr. Gathorne Hardy. 
Under the head of ‘‘ Candidates for the Liberal Leader- 
ship,”’ @ position which had not been filled when Mr. 
Higginson’s book was published, are described the 
Marquis of Hartington, Messrs. Forster, Goschen, 
Lowe, Childers and Sir William Harcourt. The edi- 
tor’s work has been admirably done; it would seem 
almost impossible that sketches so readable as are all 
in this book could have been made up in the manner 
Mr. Higginson has employed. The editor’s own pen 
is seldom employed except to connect paragraphs by 
other writers, but the little original work he has con- 
tributed causes the reader to wish he had written 
more and adapted less. 

Mr. Higginson announces in his preface-that the 
second volume of the “ Brief Biographies” series will 
be entitled English Radical Leaders, and will contain 
sketches of some prominent Englishmen—Prof. Faw- 
cett among them—with whom Americans would gladly 
become better acquainted. Col. R. J. Hinton will 
edit the second volume, and Mr. Edward King is pre- 
paring the third, which will be devoted to French 
statesmen. We hope—or rather wish, without daring 
to hope—that the publishers might find some one of 
large honesty, ability, discretion and courage, to pre- 
pare a similar volume on living American statesmen. 
An utter lack of attachable property might be a 
proper qualificatioffor the editor, for if his work 
were properly done it would provoke libel suits in- 
numerable. 

OTHER NEW BOOKS. 


Walford’s Mr. Smith is the story of an English- 
man of means, manuers, and years, for the possession 
of whom most of the marriageable ladies in Mr. Smith’s 
neighborhood entered into active competition. The 
story has hardly the semblance of a plot, but it is so 
pleasingly and humorously told that no one but a 
hardened sensation-lover would have its form altered. 
(Henry Holt & Co., $1.25.) 

Robert*Chawner’s Diseases of the Horse is an 
excellent little hand-book for every horse owner in 
whose neighborhood there is no veterinary surgeon. 
The possibility that a horse may sometimes be sick has 


at last come to be pretty generally conceded, and there 
exists, still feeble in its youth and uncertainty, a new 
idea that in case of equine unhealth it is not always 
certain that stable boys aud blacksmiths will prove 
the most trustworthy advisers. Mr. Chawner’s book 
will enable owners of horses to treat afflicted animals 
intelligently and from a better stocked medicine-chest 
than the gentlemen mentioned above are likely to pos- 
sess. In addition to all the symptoms and indications 
of disease which are carefully explained by the author, 
the title-page is faced by a picture of a worse afflicted 
animal than we ever saw even in front of a N ew York 
street car. (Porter & Coates.) 


The only fault we have to find with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen’s Hours in a Library is that the subjects of 
his sketches are not usually those in which the present 
generation is interested—we might even say the pres- 
ent generation had no cause to be interested in them. 
Haythorne is largely read: may be De Quincy is, but 
certainly Richardson, Pope (as treated by Mr. Stephen), 
and Balzac must find their English readers among such 
philosophical students as have, with Mr. Stephen him- 
self, a taste for inquiring into the causes of movements 
already accomplished and influences which are.no long- 
eractive. De Foe isa favorite author with schoolboys, 
and constitutes a model whose excellence his imitators 
never approach; but those books of De Foe to which 
Mr. Stephen alludes are not known, eyen by name, to 


one in twenty of the literary men of the day. Hours 


in a Library is, however, written in such gocd lan- 
guage, and with so much of taste and spirit, with occa- 
sional bits of humor, that it affords as pleasant a 
diversion as almost any of the new novels is likely to 
do. . (Scribner, Armstrong & Co., $1.75.) 


Messrs. Nelson & Phillips issue the fourth vol- 
ume of the Commentary on the Old Testament which 
is in preparation under the supervision of Rev. Dr. 
Whedon, who is probably the most finished Biblical 
scholar in the Methodist church. The current volume, 
prepared by Rev. M.S. Terry, is devoted to the books 
of Kings, Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah and Esther. It 
contains several good maps and mapy illustrations. 
All matter but actual comments upon the text is ex- 
cluded from the notes, so that the series, when the 
eight volumes are compljeted, will form a very full 
commentary upon the Old Testament. The aim of the 
editor is to make this work useful particularly to lay- 
meu and Sabbath-school students, and the volumes 
already published are prepared very successfully in 
accordance with this idea. The names of scholars en- 
gaged upon the remaiving volumes are not announced, 
but Dr. Whedon states that they are the most compe- 
tent of men, and that the progress already made is 
such that no one peed hesitate to purchase a volume 
for fear that the series will not be completed. (Per 
volume, $2.50.) 


In Fireside Homilies we get a very different 
picture of the late Dean Alvord from that which is 
mentally drawn by people who know him only as the 
editor of the most famous and voluminous modern 
editions of the Greek Testament. The little book be- 
fore us introduces the subjects over which he labored 
most earnestly in his great five-volume work; but by 
his own fireside he revealed himself, while in the pages 
composed in his study we see only the scholar. Au- 
thors of ponderous monuments of scholastic wisdom 
are apt to seem to live so far above the rest of mortal- 
ity that we are delighted to detect them in the act of 
wondering over the pet puzzles of ordinary humanity, 
and to find that their hopes, beliefs? and principal 
concerns are like those of their fellow beings. Com- 
pared with his fellow-men, Dean Alvord was as supe- 
rior socially as he was intellectually; he was as much 
at home in the parlor as in the pulpit, and could 
handle a croquet-mallet and a Greek root with equal 
ability, and the talks with which this little volume are 
filled show how completely he could divest himself of 
scholarly and churchly dignity, and talk in simple 
words to simple people and dear friends. (Randolph. 
$1.) 


Sainte-Beuve’s English Portraits were not ar- 
ranged in the present collection by their author, but 
consist of such papers as could be gathered under such 
a title from the author’s Causeries de Lundi. Few of 


them show Sainte-Beuve's pen at its very best, but the | 


least of these sketches is infinitely better than it could 
have been had the subject fallen into the hands of any 
other Frenchman. In each sketch is displayed the 
method of that criticism which was the most notice- 
able of his literary characteristics, and which fully de- 
serves the place it bolds as a model for study -and 
imitation. Hissubjects in this volumé are Mary Queen 
of Scots, Chesterfield, Gibbon, Cowper, Pope, and our 
own Franklin, with a review of Taine’s English Lite- 
rature. This review is, by reason of its subject and the 
opportunities it offers a critic of Sainte-Beuve’s abili- 
ty, the most interesting and valuable essay in the 
volume. We are too grateful to the translator who 
puts withip the reach of English readers even these 
fragments of Sainte-Beuve’s works to be over-critical 
toward him; but it must be noted that the translation 
is very far from perfect. Often the delicacy and pre- 
cision of the original is lost in vagueness and palpable 
infelicity of phrase. Yet, even through the medium 
of such a translation, these secondary productions of 
the great critic havea very strong charm. The quality 
in them which most impresses us is an exquisite just- 
ness of mind. There appears that characteristic of the 
ideal critic—a mind so sensitively and delicately re- | 


ceptive that the merits and the faults of the object 
considered are caught and reflected as by a faithful 
mirror. (Holt & Co., $2.) 


We believe Bishop Haven’s book is made prin- 
cipaily of the letters be wrote to the religious press 
while traveling in Mexico in the interest of the mis- 
sionary work of the Methodist Church. On this 
occasion the Bishop showed himself as sprightly a 
correspondent as any enterprising daily paper could 
ask. In fact, his letters read so like those of the smart 
fellows who are sent from Printing House Square to 
all quarters of the globe, that when one encountered 
the religious reflections which he soon found were fre- 
quent he naturally wondered whether the printers 
had not been mixing copy by two different authors. 
A large book, however, filled with such letters is in 
many respects disappointing, particularly when its 
author isa man of our author’s ability and position. 
Practically, we suppose, the book isa very creditable 
indication of the author’s energy or his facility of ex- 
pression; for while the men who usually write letters 
to newspapers have nothing else to do while on their 
travels, Bishop Haven was busily engaged during his 
entire absence in the work of extending the influence 
of one of the noblest of Christian instrumentalities. 
We could wish that the great charity upon which he 
was engaged might have had. upon the writer the 
effect of making him more tolerant toward a church 
which, great as its faults may be, is not to blame for 
all the ills of Mexico, but deserves instead the credit 
fur maintaining most of the order and respectability 
which exists south of the line of our own country. 
The illustrations to A Winter in Mexico are numerous 
and excellent. (Harpers.) 


Harper's Handbook for Travelers in Europe 
and the East, by W. Pembroke Fetridge, comes to us 
in this, its fourteenth year, with evidences of growth 
proportionate to its increase of age. The work has 
been largely rewritten, and the corrections and addi- 
tions number several thousand. A number of new 
maps have been substituted for old ones, and addi- 
tional maps have been prepared, so that the Handbook 
now contains more than a hundred maps, plans and 
diagrams. The increase in size has compelled the di- 
vision of the work into three volumes, the pages of the 
first being devoted to England, Scotland, Ireland, 
Wales, France, Belgium and Holland; those of the 
second to Germany, Italy, Egypt, Syria, Turkey and 
Greece; and those of the third volume to Switzer- 
land, the Tyro], Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Russia, 
and Spain. Tourists will be puzzled to know why 
Spain is out of its place geographically or according 
to the natural course of travelers’ routes. Had some 
one with good taste anda merciless pen been charged 
with the revision of the proof-sheets, the size of the 
book might have been materially reduced without the 
loss of any material which possesses real value. Un- 
doubtedly there are American travelers who will find 
in Mr. Fetridge’s book the guidance which they desire; 
but the truth is that in real serviceable quality neither 


this nor any American work of like plan can hope to. 


rival the best guide-books of European make. 


The third edition of Pascoe’s London Guide . 


and Directory has just been published by Lee & 
Shepard. Its scope is considerably greater than that 
of guide-books generally, for it is made as much for 
the use of the business traveler and the student as for 
the general tourist and pleasure-seeker. <A novel fea- 
ture of the book is a list of the locations and cost of 
lodgings in different parts of London. Law students, 
medical students, business men and excursionists will 
each find in this volume information made especially 
forthem. ($1.50.) 


Steamship Notes, by “ Norval, ” of the Evening 
Mail, has become a regular visitor, with the other 
guide-books, and is offered to travelers on every 
steamer-day. A portion of the contents is descrip- 
tive of the different lines of steamers, but the re- 
mainder of the book so completely answers most of 
the questions put to captains of steamers that we 
should not be surprised to find those long-suffering 
beings thrusting a copy of the book at every one who 
asks a question. (F.B. Patterson. 50 cts.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered at the Editorial Rooms 
of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any omission 
in this respect. 2 ei cansceaaateal memoranda of prices are desirable in all 
cases.} 
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Basiness Department. 


Gro. P. RowELL & Co., 41 Park } 


Row, New York. It is indeed no sur- 
prise that their house is so prosper- 
ous, and that they are the leading 
advertising agents in the world. We 


would prefer, so far as we are con-|. 


cerned, to have a column or more of 
miscellaneous advertisements from 
this firm, than to receive the saine 
amount made up of one direct from 
each house on their list. The commis- 
sion allowed is saved us by losses, as 
they pay every cent they contract for, 


‘and pay it promptly, and the keeping | 


of one open account with such a firin is 
much pleasanter than with the thou- 
sand persons whom they send us ad- 
vertisements for. They do an honor- 
able, legitimate business,on a business 
basis. If publishers, having dealings 
with them, want anything in their 
line— and they supply everything 
from a spring bodkin to a cylinder 
press,—types, inks and all, they fill 
their orders promptly, at manufac- 
turers’ prices, and we can say that we 
have received the best newspaper and 
book ink ever furnished us and at a 
lower price than we ever bought for 
elsewhere. The Republican has had 
dealings with this house for over six 
years, and in all that time, we never 
have had any reason to complain of 
our treatment.—Deriden (Conn.) Re- 
publican. 


SIXTY THOUSAND copies of GETzzE’s 
SCHOOL FOR THE PARLOR ORGAN have been 
sold in the past two years, a fair index of the 
merit and popularity of the work. The ae 
can be had at the book and music s 
Sent by 50. Published Leo 
& Walker, Philadelphia. 


BATHS.—No bath is complete without 
**Constantine’s Pine Tar Soap.” It cleanses 


_ the skin, and infuses through the porous sys- 


tem the medicinal properties of the Pine Tar, 
which is the principal component of this soap. 

No one who uses it will ever lay it aside. All 
Druggists sell it. 


NEw AND STRANGE. — Travelers and 
residents in malarious districts should inquire 
about HOLMAN’S FEVER AND AGUE PAD. A 
positive cure without medicine. Stop drugging 
with ‘ee and try the new a. Druggists 
= , Send address for full particulars to 

F. KIDD DER & CO., 83 John st., New York. 


No “ mineral ” poison and no “ acid’”’ curse 

—— only serve to rerider bad teeth worse) 
ever found in SOZODONT. ’Tis sweet, 

But, oh, how Meng: simple, as is meet. 

Upon the breath it acts just like a charm, 

It cleanses teeth and mouth, and does no harm. 


THE most Agreeable econom- 
ical and wholesome Toilet Soap for summer 
use is ROBINSON’S WHITE GLYCERINE. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


OTTAGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR 

OUNG LADIES, Poughkee N. — 

urse of Study compre rehensive. = and Hine 

rts a cialty. Instruction therough. School 

ear s Sept. 16. For Circulars, address C. C. 
ETS L. Princi pal and Proprietor. 


RS. N. W. DE MUNN’S English 

German Boarding and Day hool 
r Young es, Providence, R. rovides ever 

acility fo for a thorou h, practical land accom plishe 

advantages of a home in 
y 


} 


QO TIS BISBEE, 
RIV ERVIEW ACADEMY, 

POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.., 
Solicits an BY parents of his SCHOOL 


FEEBLE-minpep youre, 


GEO. BROWN, D., 


D. HODGMAN & CO., 


27 Maiden Lane, cor. Nassau St., 
Invite attention to their large stock of 


INDIA-RUBBER GOODS, 


Wholesale and Retail. 

We are offering 100,000 feet of 
RUBBER HOSE, in any length, 
with or without brass fixtures, for 
gardening and street purposes. Every 
foot warranted to stand pressure of 
200 pounds to a square inch. 

_ Send for Price List. 

HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


Inclose stamp Reduced Pr 
of re Geode and Hair 


$7 opp T. Stewart's, New York. 


MUSIC, &. 
THE. | THE SONG BOOK | 
FOR 


HOOLS. 
BEST SUNDAY SC 


|GOSPEL SONGS, 


By P. B, BLISs, 
Book jtried and Found. not Wanting, 


Rat an ordinary ry Sons Book 
e rds 


IN Pure, 


jmusic that will 
iSimple aud 


“GOSPEL SONGS” 


ontains the Seugs sung by 
ra D. Sankey _ in the arent 
in EKugland and Scot- 
an 


over all others for | 
s ot New 


The Field 


BOOKS OF BOUND MUSIC. 


bi. and others. 
nage 35 eta} $2.60 per Di 
JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Containing the Creme dela Oreme of all 


e sample wee sent on 
0 N G CINCINNATI, O. 
Vocal and Instrumental Music! 


PAGES FULL SHEET MUSIC SIZE. 
Price of each book in Boards, $2.50; in Cloth, $3; 
Gilt, $4. 

GEMS OF GERMAN SONG, 216 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF SCOTTISH SONG, 200 pages. Vocul. 
GEMS OF SACRED SONG, 200 pages. Vocal. 
“WREATH OF GEMS, 200 pages. Vocal. 
GEMS OF STRAUSS, 250 pages. Instrumental. 
OPERATIC PEARLS, 200 pages. Vocal 
SHOWER OF PEARLS, 200 pages. Vocal Duets, 
SILVER CHORD, 20 pages. Vocal. 
HOME CIRCLE, Vol. 1., 216 pages. Instrumental. 


HOME CIRCLE, Vol. I1., 250 pages. Instrumental. 


PIANO AT HOME, 250 pages. Piano Duets. 
MUSICAL TREASURE, 225 pages. Vocal & Ins’). 
PIANOFORTE GEMS, 220 pages. Instrumental. 
PIANISTS’ ALBUM, 220 pages. Instrumental. 


ORGAN AT HOME, 200 pieces. For Reed Organ. 


The above books are uniform in style and bind- 
ing, are wonderfully cheap for the contents, are 
sold by all principal music’ dealers, and will be 
sent to any address for retail prices. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
Tll Broadway, N. Y. 


15 CENTS and receive pants 
of Chuvice New Music, worth $3.00, in the 


Champion Musteal CO., Pub- 
m 
lishers, 516 (Old No. 298) Washington St., Boston. 


NOW READY, 
THE MAGNIFICENT NEW LAWN GAME, 


QUOITET. 


It is simple, chea atirestive. and pte s but 
"For e all dealers in sand 
AXTO SEN & HAFFELFIN- 


GER, Philadelphia.” 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for 8100. 


& H. ANTHONY & Cuw., 591 
4, Broadway, opp. Metropolitan. CHROMOS and 
. MEGALETHOSCOPES. ALBU ND PHO- 
TOORA PHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Slides 
as salty. rst premium at 
ufacturers o Materials. 


or Transfer Pictures, with full instructions and 24 pe. 

catalogue, sent post- paid for 10 cents, 100 for 50 cts. 

{ oO They are Heads, Landscapes, Flowers,Autamn Leaves 

pe rs Birds, Insects, G ue and Comic Fi 

&c. They can be easily transferred to any article so 
as to imitate the most beautiful painting. Also 5 

beautiful Gem ¢ a for 10 cents, 50 for 50cents. Agents 

wanted. Address J. L, PATTEN & CO., 162 William St., N. ¥. 


BEAUTIFUL DECALCOMANIA 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 


and AM- 


6: 
almost 
utif our 


own price. inmoth Catalogue, 
at rothc 
St., New York City. 


HOW TO GET A HOME. 


Rich Soil, Good Climate, Excellent Water, Grow- 
ing Settlements and Good Schools. 

We offer the lands of the Iowa Division of the 
Milwaukee and St. Paul R. R. on six years’ time, 
at $5 to per acre. One ortwo years of eastern 
rent will buy a good farm, Apply to 


DAVIDSON & CA LKINS, 
° R. R. Land Agents, Algona, lowa 


YOUNTRY BOARD.—I would respectfully 
call your attention tothe Mansion Farme- 
House, which is situated in a section of count 
which abounds with picturesque scenery, magnifi- 
= views poe ple drives, and within a short 
tance of Long Island Sound. The place is but a 


<n distance io the city, accessible by boat or 
cars, on a farm of near! acres. 
low. Send for Circular and erence. Add 
MANSION FARM-HOUSE, Locust Valley, 


COOPER HOUSE, 


Cooperstown, N. Y. Foet of Otsego Lake. 


Seventh Season June 1875. Appli- 
cation for Board and — ma — to the 
Proprietors, at Cooperstow 
COLEMA N, at the New ¥ York Broadway,) 

where ane of the House can be seen and rooms 
secured. COLEMAN & MAXWELL, Props, 


GOOD THINGS, 


CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT, 


(MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 


ene ste 


Price. 
1.—Masen Hamlin’s Cabinet Organs, Style Y......... 
2. Style T........... 100 
4.—Decker Piane—Elegant Rosewood Case, ¥ octaves, &c............... SOW 
5.—Mausical Box ( (Paillard’s Importation)}—-Two Tunes.................... 70 

—Four Tanes, Rosewood 26 
7.—Accordeens (Senntag’s Jmpertation)—Piain Finish, 10 Keys.. 38 
-—3 Rows Trumpets, 
PLATED —" WARE. 
9.—An Elegant Tea Service—5 Piecces......... &@ 
10.—Ice-Pitcher—handsemely engraved.... 
11.—Set ef Casters—rich frame, cut clase Bottles 90 
12.—Cake Basket—gracefual pattern 90 
13.—Butter Dish—Giass Drainer... 00 
14.—One Dozen Tea Spoons-—tiem pattern. 
15.—One Dozen Table Speons— 
16.—One Dezen Table Ferks 
18.—Child’s Set : Knife, Fork and Spoon—Morocce satin-lined case.. 400 
POCKET PIECES. 
Pen, with Pencil—Gold Plate Telescopic Case...... 60 
91.—Gold Pen, with Pencil—Same as 20, bnt larger........-...........+.-- J 70 
$2.—Geld Pen—Coin Silver, Gold-Tipped Ebony Desk Holder.. 10 
23.—Geld Pen—Gold-Lined Slide Desk Holder...................... 60 
24.—Geld-Lined Paragon Pencil, 31 Ivory Handle.................... 30 
23.—Pecket Tool-Holder.. 19 
26.—Pecket K.nife~Buckhern Handle, 3 Blades : 12 
37.- —Pearl Handle, 4 Bindes.................. 20 
TIME: KEEPERS. 
30.—Freac! Bronze Parlor Cleck. Eighteen Day—strikes hours and sae 
31.—Handseme Parlor Clock. Eight Day—strikes...............0.-sseeeeees 70 
-32.—American Watch Co.’s “P. 8S. Bartlett”? Coin Silver Case.. 40 00 
33.—American Watch Coe.’s “Waltham Watch Coin Silver 
Case, Stem Winder....... « 59 60 
34.—Am. Watch Co.’s Lady’s Gold Watch.............-. 90 00 
HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 
33.—The Light Ranning Demestic Sewing Machine, Piain Style......... 63 00 
Waluat Half Case,&c. 58 
37.—Ualf Doz. Pelished Rubber Handle Tabie Kuives; with Half Doz. ‘ 
extra Heavily Silver Plated Forks. 
38.—Half Doz. Heavily Silver Plated, solid Steel Handle Tablo 
Kaives; with Half Dez. extra Heavy Silver Piated Forks.. 10 % 
39.—Polished Rubber Handle French Cook’s Knife (10 inch Biade) and 
40.—Superfine Ivory Handle Carver and Fork 50 
FOR THE 
41.—Kitchens Garden Seeds, Collection 20 
42.—Flewer Seeds, Collection D”’.. 10 
43.—Flower Seeds, “‘ Collection 253 
44.—Meoere’s Sct of Floral Garden Tools..............-. 10 
THE you NG FOLKS. 
45.—Theo Parlor Kaleidoscope. 350 
46.—Crandall’s Acrobats....... 10 
47.—The Soap-Bubbie Blower—Model ‘Tey-2 10 
48.—Crandall’s Masquerade Blocks............ oe 10 
49.—Crandall’s Improved Building Blocks........... 20 
0.—Game ef Punch and Judy........... : sia 10 
BOOKS. 
51.—Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. 12 00 
32.—Bryant’s Library ef Peetry and Seng. a vol. 8vo. 300 pages. Stee! Por- 
trait of Bryant and many Full-page eee Similes. 
Extra Cloth, Gilt Side 5 00 
53.—A Library of Famous Fiction. Svo. 1,100 pages. (Pilgrim's Progress; 
Robinson Crusoe; Vicar of Wakefield; Guiliver’s Travel'’s; Paul and Vir- 
ginia; Elizabeth; Picciola; Vathek; Undine, the Water Spirit; Tales from 
the Arabian Nights.) Illustrated. Extra Gilt, Cloth Side...... 50 
Fall Turkey Morocoo. 10 0 
54.—Beccher’s Sermons. Ten volumes. 8vo. Uniform binding, dark brown 
English cloth. 
Single each plete, 258 
The Set 25 
W. BEECHER’S WORKS (Uniform 12me 2mo Edition). FullSetof?Books. 1353 
35.—Norweod; or, Village Life in New England. A Novel. Iliustrated...... 20 
56.—Star Papers; Experiences of Art and Nature.... 
57.—Pleasant Talk about Fruits, Flowers, and Farming ‘ 20 
58.—Lecture-Room Talks. A Series of Familiar Prayer-Meeting Discourses. . 173 
** It is easy to see the has been replaced by 
that eager and crow assembly which throngs the Plymouth Lecture-Koom 
Friday evening.” York Evangelist. 
59.—Lectures to Young Men, on 19 
bet h all the vigor of éan u an w 
Lectures on Prenching. 
oon wise Series. Course of 1872. Personal Elements of the Preacher 12% 
61.—Second Series. Course of 1873. Social and Religious Machinery of the Church... 19 
62.—Third Series. Course of 1874. The Use of Christian Doctrines..........-..-+-- 130 
(Any one of these three SERIES for 2 Subscribers ; or all thres of them for & Subscribers.) 
63.—T A Tale of Transition. By Hengy CHURTON. mo. 516 pp...... 19 
“Absotutely, thrllig in some of its situations and delineations.”—UChicago 
Evening J 
64.—The Circuit Rider; A Tale of tho Heroic Age. By EDWARD . 
EGGLESTON. Jilustrated........ «+ 1 
65.—My Wife and I; Or, Harry Hiendersen’s History. 
By Mrs. H. B. STOWE. 


66.—Brave Hearts. A Novel. By ROBERTSON GRAY (B.W. Raymond). Illustrated. 
quite as good as good as anything Bret Harte has written.” 


«~General Book or Library Premium. 
- CHRISTIAN UNION by sending subscriptions at the rate 


than $1, up to $1.50 send three; 


EASILY GOT 
By Sending Full-Paid Subscriptions to the 


book. For instance, if a book costs $1, send two Subecriptions; 
pen av peal if more than $1.50, up to $2 send feur; &c. This offer will bold 


good to any extent; the books will be forwarded free of expense 19 the recipient, by mall or 


Condensed Premium List and Terms for 1875. 
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Henry Warp Beecuer, Editor. 


The President has broken silence at last, to tell 
us that he is not a candidate for a third term, and 
to explain why he has not said so before. His 
letter in another column will speak for itself. 
One ostensible ground of hostility to the Adminis- 
tration is thus removed, and the Republican 
party has a clear field for the selection of a Presi- 
dential candidate. Let us hope it will be wise 
enough to select the best man and strong enough 


to elect him. 


We begin this week a series of articles on the 
leading Christian denominations in this country, 
with a paper on ‘‘ Methodism,” by Edward Eggles- 
ton. It is our intention to give in these articles a 
candid and sympathetic view of the inner spirit 
and life of each of the great churches. The aim 
will be not so much to minutely describe the ex- 
ternal forms of each as to faithfully represent its 
inner principles ; to show what are its vital ideas, 
what work it is trying to do, and what special 
place in the great Christian brotherhood it seeks 
to fill. The Baptist churches will be described by 
Rev. Dr. Thomas C. Conant; the Presbyterian 
Church by Rev. Dr. Joseph T. Duryea ; the Epis- 
copal Church by Rev. Dr. John Cotton Smith ; 
the Reformed Church by Rev. Dr. T. W. Cham- 
bers ; the Congregationalists by Rev. Washington 
Gladden ; the Unitarians by Rev. Edward Everett 
Hale; and the Universalists by Rev. Edwin C. 
Sweetser. Some others will probably be added to 
this list, and in particular we hope to present a 
sketch of the Catholic Church ag this country, by 


one of its members. 


The meeting of the Convention of Young Men’s 
Christian Associations in Richmond, Va., last 
week was an event of great significance and im- 
portance. Such a meeting, wherever held, could 
not fail of exerting a fine moral and religious in- 
fluence throughout the country; but held in 
Richmond, the greatest good it accomplished was 
in bringing Northern and Southern people to- 
gether on a basis of mutual respect, confidence 
and Christian fellowship. Slavery, the cause of 
division between the two sections, is removed, 
and it should be the aim of all good citizens now 
to abate the prejudices and animosities arising 
from the former conflict, and to cement the minds 
and hearts of the people in common efforts for 
the national welfare. The hospitality of Rich- 
mond was unbounded, and the spectacle of 
Northern and Southern Christians working har- 
moniously together for a common purpose, and 
that purpose the thorough Christianization of 
the nation, was most cheering. It will be beyond 
the power of politicians to perpetuate the old 
antagonism between the North and the South, if 
the true followers ‘of Christ in the two sections 
can only be brought into hearty co-operation. 
The signs of the times in this regard are very en- 
couraging. The promoters of discord and divi- 
sion are losing their power in both seetions, and 
we believe the day is not distant when a common 
patriotism and a pure Christianity shall make the 
American people one and indivisible. The re- 
marks of Judge Ould, in his address of welcome, 
on Sabbath laws and the Bible in the schools, 


will not be wholly approved by the great body of 


evangelical Christians in this part of the country. 
There is here a growing aversion to the enforce- 
ment of Sabbath-observance by law, and a con- 
stantly augmenting public sentiment in favor of 
a complete secularization of the schools. 


Great complaint has been made of President 
Grapt on the ground that he makes no speeches, 
and some people have even insinuated that his 
reticence in public is an evidence of his incapacity 
to make a worthy address. Those who entertain 
this opinion are referred to his speech to the In- 
dian chiefs who called at the White House on 
Wednesday last. Whatever may be thought of 
the Indian policy proposed by the President, he 
has certainly shown that he can talk fluently as 
well. as sensibly whenever he chooses to do so. 
That he should be silent in the presence of white 
assemblies and reserve his powers of argument 
and persuasion for an Indian delegation is one of 
the eccentricities by which his Presidential career 
has been distinguished. The Indian policy of the 
country, whoever may be President, is little better 
at any time than a series of temporary make- 
shifts. It never rises to the dignity of a well- 
settled and avowed principle, just to the Indians 
and at the same time just to the nation. The 
President's proposition now is to remove the In- 
dians to a territory to be set apart for their exclu- 
sive use ; but experience does not encourage the 
hope that the whites can be long restrained from 
intruding upon such a territory and driving the 
Indians to the wall. We have the utmost confi- 
dence in Gen. Grant’s good intentions, and are by 
no means prepared to say that his plan is not the 
best that can at present be devised. ‘The prob- 
lem is a perplexing one, made so not alone by the 
peculiar character and habits of the Indian, but 
by a long course of injustice and fraud on the 
part of the Government and its agents. 


DECORATION DAY. 


Y the time this paper reaches its readers, 

Decoration Day will have passed, eloquent 
orations will have been delivered, many survivors 
of the war will have gathered with solemn face 
and reverent tread about the resting-places of 
their old comrades, and hundreds of thousands of 
those survivors who in desolated homes have suf- 
fered wounds worse than any ever inflicted upon 
soldiers in the field, will have felt anew the old 
pain as the nation has realized anew the cost of 
her glory. Thousands of hearts will have been 
warmed with unaccustomed patriotic sentiment, 
many eyes will have filled with strange tears, per- 
haps, as processions of sober men have filed past 
them with plaintive music, tattered battle-flags 
and offerings of flowers. A few well-meant po- 
elms, even, may have resulted from the celebration 
of this patriotic holiday. 

But is the day to go by,:year by year, productive 
only of awakened memories of conflict and of 
bereavement, of temporary feeling and _ senti- 
ment? Is the rising generation to find Decoration 
Day to be merely the occasion for a pretty cere- 
mony expressing a tender sentiment ? 

Within the memory of all of our readers, nearly 
half a million Americans have lost their lives 
upon the battle-field, and the combatants were all 
of the same household. A century of unbroken 
national prosperity cannot make good to our 
country the material loss she has sustained by this 
dreadful diminution of the number and strength 
of her population. No material or political or 
moral gain can fully reconcile us to this loss; 
whatever has been bought with patriot blood, the 
price paid has been of appalling magnitude. We 
write not from either of the two old sectional 
standpoints, for the losses and gains of the war 
are the common heritage of South and North. 
How many of us have a clear conception of the 
lesson taught by our great and bloody struggle ? 

One, only, of the many lessons of the war, and 
one that is especially fit for consideration on this 
particular day, is the value and necessity of fra- 
ternal feeling. The war was properly the result 
of sectional strife unjustifiable upon either side. 
Selfishness and fraternal affection are no more 
assimilative qualities in the nation than they are 
in the household. When strife between brothers 
is noticeable in the family, wise lookers-on mourn 
and enemies rejoice; when a nation is divided 
against itself by sectional feeling, friendly powers 
are concerned, and unfriendly ones exchange 
formal respect for open contempt. To-day the 
American Union, with politics unsettled, business 
stagnant and an enormous debt, stands higher in 


| the esteem of the great powers of the earth than 


it did twenty years ago when its debt was but 
trifling, when every industry was active and profit- 
able, but when two great sections stood suspi- 
ciously watching each other. Every difference 
between the North and South lessens the respect 
in which we aré held abroad as well as the pleas- 
antness of our home relations. The remedy for 
existing disorders and the preventive of relapses 
lies with ourselves to administer, for no prescrip- 
tions by Congress or President will avail anything. 
The only remedy consists of the exercise of a 
fraternal feeling which shall be strengthened even 
by every disagreement. Heretofore, both before 
and after the war, those who have yielded have 
not been those from whom came the disturbing 
demands, or those who expressed the strongest sus- 
picions ; hereafter, we can grow into closer union 
only by the exercise of that love which ‘‘seeketh 
not her own,” and by ‘in honor preferring one 
another.” And until this is done, no matter how 
great and desirable the political changes wrought 
by the war, we have not gained all for which our 
brethren died. 


SPRING-WORK IN THE HOUSEHOLD. 


B Gui now, when the calendar tells us summer 
should begin, sweet spring makes her long- 
deferred appearance. We (and our readers) could 
tell many a moving tale of over-coats and rubber 
shoes thrice laid away and as often hastily recalled 
from their banishment ; of chamber windows con- 
fidingly left open, only to be invaded by treacher- 
ous blasts and insinuating snow-storins; of fires 
which were allowed to burn so low that they 
reached their zero just as the mercury happened 
to be hurrying in the same direction. But let the 
memory of these things pass: spring is with us 
now, and laboring earnestly to make up for lost 
time. 

One of the most powerful arguments against 
the pernicious doctrine of chance is afforded by 
the never-failing reappearance of certain indica- 
tions of spring. At about the time of the full 
growth of the newly-unfolded leaves, and with a 
regularity and absoluteness of reappearance not 
exceeded by that of the leaves themselves, come 
these indications of which we speak. Children 
suddenly become more frequently the subjects of 
prayer and punishment, for their conduct is as 
abominable as it is inexplicable. Good Christians 
fall asleep in church, and the grief of the preacher 
who notices the nods which are not those of as- 
sent often gives place unconsciously to the repre- 
hensible sentiment of envy. Servants seem to 
lose their wits, but retain sense enough to ob- 
serve the same fault intheir employers. The first 


symptom of small-pox—a great aversion to exer- _ 


tion of any kind—is noticeable in every one. Our 
neighbors complain of being generally out of 
sorts, but are unable to explain their troubles 
lucidly to their family physicians. Men who are 
fondest of an argument preserve an unusual 
silence, which is broken only under compulsion, 
and with results more indicative of impatience 
than of reason. Even the press testifies, in in- 
direct terms, but in terms to be regretted, to the 
fundamental fact of the human origin of the great 
exponent of public opinion. 

Good men and women will find in these indica- 
tions and the thousands of others which appear 
with them incentives to more earnest prayer, and 
they will show their goodness and their sense by 
sodoing. Heis but a weak Christian whose prayers 
decrease as his troubles enlarge. But prayer is 


not the only remedy to be employed with success. 
By no possible means can prayer be made to do. 


the duty of soap and water, of appropriate food, 
of sufficient rest. Heating foods and drinks in the 
spring-time will stimulate to_new sins as fast as 
the unfortunate eater and drinker ents of old 
ones. Over-eating in the spring-time will-eause 
the earnest Christian to wail, 
How tedious and tasteless the hours,” 

until the frost falls again. A few decayed vege- 
tables in the cellar, a garbage-heap near the house, 
an unventilated drain-pipe, may either one give 
rise to troubles which prayers will not heal or 
avert. An increase of hours of labor according to 
the natural increase of the hours of daylight is a 
fault the penalties of which are paid out of the 
social and spiritual good of the offender. The 
stimulation of school-children and work-children 
leads to results substantially the same, the suffer- 
ers being, besides the children themselves, every 
one with whom the unknowing little offenders 
come in contact. 

The Bible should be read in the springtime, but 


‘the cookery-book and the handbook of hygiene = 
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-should be consulted with no less earnestness. The 
heart of the offending child should be carefully 
watched, but so should his tongue, his pulse, and 
his: skin. While the family altar and the closet 
are to be frequently and reverentially resorted to, 
the usefulness of the bath-room must be kept in 
active remembrance. Prayers for the creation of 
clean hearts’ and the renewal of right spirits in 
the family should be repeated daily, but the bill 
of fare for the day should be made up immediate- 
ly after, and with the greatest care. It is right to 
hope the children will behave properly and study 
well at school, but no hope in that direction will 
help the child who gets so late a breakfast that 
he must run under a hot sun to reach the school- 
‘room in time. In short, there is no season in 
which the question, ‘‘Know ye not that your 
body is the temple of the Holy Ghost ?” comes so 
frequently and forcibly to us in all its meaning, 
and no season in which the building up of Zion is 
a work so completely in the hands of humble 
housekeepers. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—For sixteen years the Art Schools of the 
Cooper Union have been in operation. Last week the 
‘annual exhibition took place, showing a very encour- 
aging state of progress and prosperity. The compre- 
hensiveness of the system of instruction may be 
inferred from the following list of works shown in 
the women’s department: Photography, 300; drawings 
from casts, 60; shaded drawings, 150; outlines, 125; 
specimens of engraving, 200. In the men’s depart- 
ment there were 90 rudimentary drawings, 8 figures, 
225 ornamental designs, 65 shaded drawings; 60 from 
‘casts, 15 from life, 110 architectural drawings, 205 me- 
chanical, scientific and miscellaneous drawings, and 
‘200 clay models. These figures represent only a frac- 
tion of the entire work of the classes. 


—In answer to many inquiries, we will say here 
that slips containing the tune, ‘‘ Jesus, Lover of my 
Soul,” which appeared iu the Christian Union of May 
12th, and the three others mentioned in the foot-note 
on the same page, can be had for $1.00 a dozen, or for 
10 cents each, post-paid, by addressing Mr. John Zun- 
del, Haverstraw, N. Y., or the Publishers of the Chris- 
tian Union. 

—Dr. Wheeler, in taking the editorial chair of 


the Methodist, says that paper ‘ stands for diversity 


and liberty inourchureh. It~ chief aim is to keep the 
church one by keeping it as wide as Wesley’s heart, 
and as inviting as Wesley’s hymns,—to keep the free 
and fraternal spirit supreme over the letter and form 
of church life.”’ Let the Methodist adhere to this 


- broad platform, and it will exert an influence alike 


powerful and beneficent upon the religious thought 


and life of the age. 


—It is but afew years since the World’s Tem- 
perance Convention in this city was turned into a 
Bedlam by the appearance of a woman on its plat- 
form. Dr. Cuyler was then, as now, a prominent 
champion of the cause, and we have never heard that 
he protested at that time against clearing Metropolitan 
Hall by the police in order te get rid of one lady 
speaker, and she an ordained preacher of the Gospel! 


_ But now we are glad to see that Dr. Cuyler, speak- 


ing of the attractions of the National Temperance 


- Convention, which met in Chicago on Tuesday, 


refers with evident satisfaction to “ one element visible 
there, which has never been seen in any previous 
convention of the temperance forces.” ‘For the 
first time (?) in the history of the reform women’s 
voices will be heard in an ‘ ecumenical council.’ Several 
of the most promiuent ladies in the effort to dissuade 
men from drinking and selling liquor are among the 
delegates.”’ After such a change as this in so short a 
time, we do not despair of seeing the Doctor, “ forget- 
ful of the things that are behind,”’ rushing with eager 
zeal into the front rank of the friends of woman suf- 
frage. ‘It is the first step that costs,” as Dr. Cuyler 
found when he invited Miss Smiley to his pulpit; and 
when that step has been taken, all the rest follows, 
of course, in due time. | 


—It has sometimes happened, that men of radi- 
cal opinions, on being elevated to places of distinction 
and influence, have suddenly become conservative 
and turned their backs upon their former selves. 
Bishop Haven, of the Methodist Church, is a man of 
another sort. He has the courage to be just as radical 
now us he was while he was simply a preacher and an 
editor. Those who thought that, by making him a 
bishop, they could withdraw him from association 
with retormers and agitators have found themselves 
mistaken. At the call of the woman suffragists he ap- 
pears on their platform, not to patronize the cause by 
a cold dignity, but to speak for it earnest and sensible 
words. At Boston, last week, according to the report 
in the Globe, ‘he made an earnest appeal for extend- 
ing the ballot to woman, in spite of the contemptuous 
sneers of undeveloped men. Beyond our northern 
border of 3,000 miles,’’ he said, ‘‘is the dominion of a 
Queen whose word could set armies in motion all over 
the world. The greatest nation on the globe is gov- 
erned by a woman, and has been so governed for 
If a woman, selected for honor only by 
the accident of birth, can rule so well and so long, 


don’t you think women chosen to public trust by 
ballot can do as nobly here in America? Suppose, 
for instance, that Mrs. Livermore was Governor of 
Massachusetts. The State would be well ruled, the 
laws faithfully executed. Suffrage by birth could give 
no such success in government as woman’s representa- 
tion by ballot. Don’t say that voting will unsex wo- 
men. Their absence from the polls has unmanned 
man. Nota boy of the host who went out to fight for 
freedom but, like Colonel Shaw, fuund in woman’s in- 
spiration strength to march even todeath. Be sure 
that women will be as faithful by the polls as in the 
field. Let believers in the reform push the work for- 
ward. The suffrage of women would do much to 
regenerate the South, and by placing upon them new 
responsibilities will change and elevate the character 
of the women who have been bitter foes. Massachu- 
setts must lead the column of reform if she is faithful 
to her traditions; and, unless women have given up 
their belief in duty and destiny, the Woman Suffrage 
cause will reap most glorious fruit from this anniver- 
sary.” i 

—Let us do the Congregationalist justice. It 
was not, it seems, ‘* the discussion”’ of Roger Williams’s 
opinions, but “the oninions themselves,” that were 
‘‘dangerous to the colony,” “ since they knocked the 
underpinning from all its government and its rights 
of property.’”’ How opinions, without being discussed, 
could work such terrible mischief we are at a loss to 
perceive, and we suspect that Roger Williams might 
have held his opinions and remained in the colony as 
long as he pleased if he had not persisted in publicly 
discussing them. How can any opinion become dan- 
gerous before it is uttered? The ‘‘underpiuning” of 
the Massachusetts Colony must have been of very poor 
material if the opinions of a single man, without dis- 
cussion, could *‘ knock”’ it from its place. When men 
have built their institutions upon the firm rock of jus- 
tice and truth, do they tremble and turn pale on ac- 
count of any man’s opinions? Was there not, after all, 
a consciousness on the part of the men in authority in 
the Massachusetts Colony that the opinions of Roger 
Williams as to the unrightfulness of their charter had 
some foundation in reason and justice; and was it not 
this that made them afraid of him? The Congrega- 
tionalist puts to us a question as follows: 

“Tf some stalwart Come-outer of our day were to enter the 
editorial sanctum of our cotemporary, and proceed to make 
it clear by the ‘expression’ of his fist that he had ‘ formed the 
opinion’ that it was his duty to thrash the editorial staff of 
the Christian Union, knock its forms into pi, and burn up its 
subscription books, are we to suppose that fealty to the doc- 
trine of ‘ soul-liberty’ in its most exalted form would forbid 
our friends to ‘ banish’ the scamp from their premises by the 
aid of the police?” 
Putting the case in this dreadful way makes us a little 
nervous, we confess; but we venture to think that we 
should be cool enough, in the case supposed, not to call 
on the police to help us banish the “ stalwart Come- 
outer’’ until he had actually begun operations; and if 
the “Great and General Court’’ of Massachusetts had 
been equally forbearing in the case of Roger Williams, 
we suspect that Rhode Island would have had to wait 
for another founder. 

—There is to be a grand excursion of Presby- 
terians, to take its departure from St. Louis for 
Colorado, on Thursday of this week. Members of the 
Northern General Assembly, now in session in Cleve- 
land, will go in a body, and an invitation is extended 
to every minister of the Presbyterian Church in any 
part of the United States to join the expedition either 
at Cleveland or St. Louis. How will the grasshoppers 
stand such an invasion of their territory? 


—Gov. Tilden has done a wise and by no means 
unnecessary thing in calling the attention of the peo- 
ple of this State to the census about to be taken, and 
in assuring them that ‘‘no scheme of assessment or 
taxation is involved therein.’”’ It is not quite credit- 
able to the popular intelligence that such a notice 
should be required, but the fact is indisputable, as all 
those who have had experience as census-takers will 
testify. 

—Consternation reigns in the aristocratic quar- 
ter of Newport because the Academy of Music has 
been sold to the colored people for a meeting-house. 
The building stands in the most fashionable part of 
the city, within a few steps of the club-house, which is 
a place of resort for men of social distinction. How 
harrowing it must be to the sensibilities of the noble 
whites to see a procession of well-behaved negroes 
passing through the streets on Sunday on their way to 
the house of God! But they must remember that this 
world is full of trouble, and that even rich and fashion- 
able people cannot wholly avoid it. We proffer them 
our tenderest sympathy! 


—Photography does not seem to have had th 
annihilating effect upon portrait painting and draw- 
ing that was at first expected. Indeed it has to a 
great degree widened the sphere of artists, and the 
production of good likenesses in color or otherwise, 
when the subject cannot for any reason give the usual 
and always tedious sittings, may become, if it is not 
already, a special branch of theart. This remark is 


suggested by acrayon portrait of Mr. Beecher lately | 


executed from photographs by Miss Clinton, of 791 
Broadway, she never having seen the subject. It was 
drawn partly as an experiment, but its excellencies 
were such that, when exhibited in Brooklyn, it was 
at once purchased by Prof. R. W. Raymond, a mem- 


ber of Plymouth Church, and, if anything, hyper- 
critical in matters artistic. It is Mr. Beecher as he is 
now and has been any time within ten years. A gener- 
ation hence it will be far more valuable than it is 
to-day. We have seen also likenesses by the same 
artist of Dr. Hall, Dr. Deems, Wendell Phillips and 
others less known to fame, and in all cases where a 
personal knowledge of the subject enabled us to pass 
a critical judgment, Miss Clinton evinces a decided 
facility in this special line of work. Itis not impossi- 
ble, indeed, that better portraits may, under favorable 
conditions, be made from photographs than from a 
wearied sitter, although an occasional opportunity to 
study the subject when engaged about the daily avoca- 
tions of life is, no doubt, a great advantage. 


—We record with deep regret the death of the 
Rev. George T. Day, editor of the Morning Star, and 
one of the foremost men in the Freewill Baptist de- 
nomination. He was a man of ripe culture, genuine 
piety, and sympathies that transcended denomina- 
tional bounds. He made the Morning Star one of the 
best religious journals in the country—a model of 
catholicity, fairness, and good-will to men. Not only 
his own denomination, but the editorial profession, 
and the Church at large, are all bereaved by his death. 


—Charles Nordhoff has told us how the schools 
of Louisiana are turned into political machines, and 
his statements are certainly shocking eneugh; but 
what shall we say of this from the Nation? 

“ We have ourselves known of a case in which a well-quali- 
fled teacher in Boston, trying to get a particular position, 
found himself Obliged in his search for one of the body 
having the appointing power to go to a low grog-shop owned 
by him, and there to state his case to the bar-tender, ond of 
the ‘ workers’ for the absent statesman, who, after listening 
with great suavity to the statement of the applicant, made 
this reply: ‘Say no more. Tom Finnegan's got to do what I 
say; you'll have the place '—a prediction, we believe, not at 
all verified by the event. It is easy to say, ‘How shocking, 
to go to a low bar-room and ask fora position as a school- 
teacher!’ It is certainly a shocking illustration of the influ- 
ence of politics on the schools; but, politics being as they 
are, of course places in the schools must in some cases be 
got by going the rounds of the grog-shops. The practical 
man, bent on making his way, who goes and interviews 
Tom’s factotum will get the start of the shrinking man who 
stays away, and in the struggle for existence the practice of 
interviewing Tom’s factotum comes very soon into vogue.” 
Facts like this ought to lead honest men of all parties 
to combine for the rescue of the schools from such 
degrading influences. 


—A writer, and one, too, of no mean ability, is 
struggling in the Richmond (Va.) Religious Herald to 
establish these two propositions: 1. That the system of 
common schools is hostile to the genius of free institu, 
tions and daugerous to republican liberty. 2. That it 
practically subverts the divinely-established relations 
of parent and child, and, therefore, tends to atheism. 
In reading these propositions one is tempted to suspect 
that he must be living in the sixteenth instead of the — 
nineteenth century. The champions of free institu- 
tions and republican liberty, in all ages, have insisted 
that the education of the people was indispensable to 
their success; but here is a man in Republican America 
who boldly declares that our common schools—the only 
means by which education can be generally diffused— 
are dangerous to the public weal, subversive of the 
family,and promotive of atheism! We shall doubtless 
be next told that science is dangerous to liberty, that 
Christianity is hostile to republieanism, and that noth- 
ing but ignorance can save the country from destruc- 
tiov. Burn the schoolhouses, demolish the churches 
and let us all pray that “darkness may cover the 
earth, and gross darkness the people.” 


—Conway’s Sacred Anthology is a collection of 
the finest portions of the Jewish and Christian Script- 
ures, placed side by side with the best passages from 
the sacred books of the other great religions of the 
world. A better plan for revealing the immense supe- 
riority of the Christiau Bible could hardly be devised, 
and therefore we are glad the book is to be circulated 
in India among those who are never likely to see the 
Bible as a whole. 

—A murderer was hung the other day at Ply- 
mouth, Mass., and while his body was yet swinging from 
the gallows, the boys and girls of the town were kindly 
allowed to pass into the jail-yard and view the spec- 
tacle! The effect upon their minds must have been 
as brutalizing as it was frightful. 


—‘‘A Lover of Congregational Singing” wishes 
us to raise our voice against what be calls “one of the 
growing evils in our churches.” We will let him 
speak for himself : 

“* It is a very prevalent practice of ministers to cut down 
the hymns. For example, last Sunday Dr. gave out 
that beautiful hymn, ‘All hail the power of Jesus’ name,’ 
which contains eight verses, and he said, ‘Sing the first, 
seventh and eighth verses.’ Now I, who am a singing Chris- 
tian, think it is a real shame that I should only be permitted 
to sing three verses. Again, sometimes the minister will say, 
‘Sing the first and last verses,’ chopping out the body of a. 
beautiful hymn that would do the people good to sing. 
Please say something against this practice, and by so doi~g- 
you wil] help Christ’s cause and his singing workers. Let us 
sing the whole bymn, unless it is extraordinarily long.”’ | 
It would be better, we think, as a general rule, to 
curtail the sermon and make the prayers sherter, 
rather than mutilate the bymns which are the wings 
of worshiping souls. 

—A Philadelphia judge recently made a decis- 
ion which we wish might be enforted upon the Jchus 
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in Broadway and other thronged streets of New-York, 
who appear to think, if a policeman does not happen 
to bé upon the spot, that pedestrians have no rights 
which the drivers of vehicles are bound to respect. 
The Philadelpbia judge declared that persons on foct 
have the right of way at street crossings before vebi- 
cles; and such, no doubt, is the law here us well as 
there, if it could only be enforced. 


Che Sundap-School. 


Lesson for June 6, 1 Sam., vii. 5-12; for June 13, 
1 Sam., viii. 4-9. 


So full of interest are the reports of the Balti- 
more Convention that we again devote this column 
to comments and quotations. There were many 
good things spoken which ought to be heard in 
every Sunday-school and in congregations too. What 
Dr. Vincent, for instance, said about the atmosphere 
of home, with mother and father making religion 
cheerful there and not leaving their girls and boys to 
their Sunday-school teachers alone for their spiritual 
training, though not a new truth, needs constant re- 
peating. The school is sustained by the home and the 
home by the school; they cannot be separated in their 
work with the young. Certainly the home influence 
can never be neglected with safety. 


Of all the states, it seems that Connecticut and 
Maryland show the highest per centage in Sunday- 
school membership; both having nearly a quarter of 
their population in the schools. The total number of 
teachers and scholars in the states and territories, as 
reported and estimated by the International Secre- 
tary, is about six and a quarter millions, or something 
over. a seventh of the entire population of the coun- 
try. This a Sunday-school “army,’’ indeed, which 
only needs to be in the right hands to become one of 
the surest defenses we can have against aggressive 
wickedness; and fortunately it. is becoming better 
organized and better officered with teachers every 
year. It will fight a very stout battle if only good 
care is taken of it. 


The Vermont Chronicle speaks in favor of some 
change in the Sunday-school services—a matter 
which interests us so far as the Sunday-school will 
become a gainer by it. Itis quite confident, speaking 
from observation and experience, that our present 
church exercises will be modeled upon a new and a 
better basis; and in its view, one preaching-service 
followed by the Sunday-school session will be that 
basis. “It is doubtless a fact,’’ adds this exchange, 
“that in most cases the second service, where it is ob- 
served, is weighed down by the heaviness of indiffer- 
ence. It would be well for those who attend church 
in the morning to vary the rest of the Sabbath by a 
little Christian work in the Sunday-school or among 
the poor in the afternoon. Two sermons in one day, 
‘besides the school, and sometimes a social evening 
service, turn the day into a punishment or a waste.” 
In the few instances where this change has taken place 
and been fairly tested, the churches could not be per- 
suaded to go back to the old plan. 7 


The discussion on ‘‘ Getting more Scholars from 
Church-going Families’’ was right to the point, as it 
brought up incidentally the question changing the 
second service. Rev. H. M. Parsons, D. D., formerly 
of Springfield, Mass., but now of Boston, opened the 
subject and gave an account of the way he introduced 
a Bible service into his church instead of a second ser- 
mon. He said that a great many people want to go to 
heaven asif by railroad, the two tracks being the two 
sermons a day which they hear. These people seldom 
think or study. To take away one rail and throw 
them on their own resources of Bible study affords 
them feal help. This plan has been tried in many 
churches in the New England States, and has been 
productive of a vast amount of Bible study at home. 
Then there was much said about the cotperation of 
home with the Sunday-school and the bringing in of 
mission scholars—“if you want to bring them in,”’ 
said Col. Ray, of Indiana, “just go after them and 
bring them’’—and other topics like these. Among 
the many speakers were Ralph Wells, Mrs. S. W. 
Clark, of New Jersey, who héld a conversation meet- 
ing for teachers of infant classes, Rev. Alfred Taylor, 
B. F. Jacobs, Esq., Father Chidlaw, Dr. Mills, of 


Georgia. 


And, by the way, in acknowledging the full re- 
ports of the daily press, we must also confess to the 
timeliness'of one of the Tribune’s criticisms, to the 
-effect that “the Sunday-school, especially in fashion- 
able city churches, is left too frequently to the control 
of the younger members of the congregation, and ne- 
cessarily obtains an atmosphere from them of frivolity, 
vanity and a vulgarly familiar habit of treating sacred 
things more powerful in its influence on the mind of 
a child than any direct teaching. In many of these 
schools, as every observant mother will acknowledge, 
the dominant ideas are anxiety among the children as 
to dress, and anxiety among the instructors to raise 
money by contribution from the pupils, who are 


these collections may be good, but the system of 
raising them by rewards to those who give most, by 
incessant appeals to the vanity and ostentation of the 
litt}e ones, is thoroughly bad, and always injurious to 
the future character of the child who is taught to 
blend such principles of action with the idea of relig- 
ion.” All this, of course, is one of the things that our 
best superintendents and teachers are aimiog to re- 


form.”’ 


St. George and St. Michael, 


A Tale of the English Civil Wars. 
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CHAPTER XIil. 
THE MAGICIAN’S VAULT. 


OROTHY went straight to lady Margaret’s 
parlor, and made her humble apology for the 
trouble and alarm her dog had occasioned. Lady 
Margaret assured her that the children were nothing 
the worse, not having been even much terrified, for 
the dog had not gone a hair’s-breadth beyond rough 
play. Poor bunny was the only one concerned who 
had not yet recovered his equanimity. He did not 
seem positively hurt, she said, butas he would not eat 
the lovely clover under his nose where he lay in Molly’s 
crib, it was clear that the circulation of his animal 
spirits had been too rudely checked. Thereupon 
Dorothy begged to be taken to the nursery, for, being 
familiar with all sorts of tame animals, she knew 
rabbits well. As she stood with the little creature in 
her arms, gently stroking its soft whiteness, the chil- 
dren gathered round her, and she bent herself to 
initiate a friendship with them, while doing her best 
to comfort and restore their favorite. Success in the 
latter object she found the readiest way to the former. 
Under the sweet galvanism of her stroking hand the 
rabbit was presently s> much better that when she 
offered him a blade of the neglected clover, the 
equilateral triangle of his queer mouth was immedi- 
ately set in motion, the trefoil vanished, and when he 
was once more placed in the crib he went on with his 
meal as if nothing had happened. The children were 
in ecstasies, and cousin Dorothy was from that 
moment popular and on the way to be something 
better. 

When supper time came, lady Margaret took her 
again to the dining-room, where there was much 
laughter over the story of the two marquises, lord 
Worcester driving the joke in twenty different direc- 
tions, but so kindly that Dorothy, instead of being 
disconcerted or even discomposed thereby found her- 
self emboldened to take a share in the merriment. 
When the company rose lady Margaret once more led 
her to her own room, where, working at her embroid- 
ery frame, she chatted with her pleasantly for some 
time. Dorothy would have been glad if she had set 
her to work also, for she could ill brook doing nothing. 
Notwithstanding her quietness of demeanor, amount- 
ing at times to an appearance of immobility, her 
nature was really an active one, and it was hard for 
her to sit with her hands in herlap. Lady Margaret 
at length perceived her discomfort. 

“*T fear, my child, [am wearying you,”’ she said. 

“Tt is only that I want something to do, madam,” 
said Dorothy. 

*“T have nothing at hand for you to-night,”’ returned 
lady Margaret. ‘‘Suppose we go and find my lord ;—I 
mean my own lord Herbert. I have not seen him since 
we broke fast together, and you have not seen him at 
all. ITam afraid he must think of leaving home again 
soon, he seems so anxious to get something or other 
finished.”’ 

As she spoke she pushed aside her frame, and telling 
Dorothy to go and fetch herself a cloak, went into the 
next room, whence she presently returned, wrapped 
ina hooded mantle. As soon as Dorothy came, she 
led her along the corridor to a small lobby whencea 
stair descended to the court, issuing close by the gate. 

“T shall never learn my way about,’’ said Dorothy. 
‘“‘Tf it were only the staircases, they are more than my 
memory will hold.” 

Lady Margaret gave a merry little laugh. 

**Harry set himself to count them the other day,’’ 
she said. “I do not remember how many he made 
out altogether, but I know he said there were at least 
thirty stone ones.”’ 

Dorothby’s answer was an exclamation. 

But she was not in the mood to dwell upon the mere 
arithmetic of vastness. Invaded by the vision of the 
mighty structure, its aspect rendered yet more impos- 
ing by the time which now suited with it, she forgot 
lady Margaret’s presence, and stood still to gaze. 

The twilight had deepened balf way into night. 
There was no moon, and in the dusk the huge masses 
of building rose full of mystery and awe. Above the 
rest, the great towers on all sides seemed by indwelling 
might to soar into the regions of air. The pile stood 
there, the epitome of the story of an ancient race, the 
precipitate from its vanished life—a hard core that 
had gathered in the vaporous mass of history—the all 
of solid that remained to witness of the past. 

She came again to herself with a start. Lady Marga- 


usually ignorant of its destination. The purpose of | 


ret had stood quietly waiting for her mood to change. 


Dorothy apologized, but her mistress only smiled 
and said, 

“TIT am in no haste, child. 1 like to see another 
impressed as I was when first I stood just where you 
stand now. Come, then, I will show you something 
different.”’ 

She led the way along the southern side of the court 
until they came to the end of the chapel, opposite 
which an archway pierced the line of building, and 
revealed the mighty bulk of the citadel, the only por- 
tion of the castle, except the kitchen-tower, continy- 
ing impregnable to enlarged means of assault: gun- 
powder itself, Aa yet far from perfect in composition 
and make, and conditioned by clumsy, uncertain, and 
ill-adjustable artillery, was nearly powerless against 
walls more than ten feet in thickness. 

I have already mentioned that one peculiarity of ! 
Raglan was a distinct moat surrounding its keep. Im- : 
mediately from the outer end of the archway, a gothic E 
bridge of stone led across this thirty-foot moat to a 
narrow walk which encompassed the tower. The walk : 
was itself encompassed and divided from the moat by 4 
a wall with six turrets at equal distances, surmounted ‘ 
by battlements. At one time the sole entrance to the : 
tower had been by a drawbridge dropping across the 
walk to the end of the stone bridge, from an arched 
door in the wall, whose threshold was some ten or 
twelve feet from the ground; but another entrance 
had since been made on the level of the walk, and by 
it the two ladies now entered. Passing the foot of a 
great stone staircase, they came to the door of what 
had, before the opening of the lower entrance, been a 
vaulted ceilar, probably at one time a dungeon, at a 
later period a place of storage, but now put to a very 
different use, and wearinga stranger aspect than it 
eould ever have borne at any past period of its story— 
a look indeed of mystery inexplicable. When Doro- 
entered she found herself in a large place, the form of 
which she could ill distinguish in the dull light pro- 
ceeding from the chinks about the closed doors of a 
huge furnace, The air was filled with gurglings and 
strange low groanings as of some creature in dire pain. 
Dorothy had as good nerves as ever woman, yet she 
could not help some fright as she stood alone by the 
door and stared into the gloomy twilight into which 
her companion had advanced. As her eyes became 
used to the ruddy dusk, she could see better, but 
every where they lighted on shapes inexplicable, whose 4 
forms to the first questioning thought suggested J 
instruments of torture; but, cruel as some of them 
looked, they were almost too strange, contorted, fan- 
tastical for such. Still, the wood-cuts in a certam 
book she had been familiar with in childhood, com- 
monly called Fox’s Book of Martyrs, kept haunting : 
her mind’s eye—and were they not papists into whose re 
hands she had fallen? she said to herself, amused at 
the vagaries of her own imvoluntary suggestions. 
Among the rest one thing specially caught her atten- 
tion, both from its size and its complicated strangeness. 
It was a huge wheel standing near the wall supported 
between two strong uprights—some twelve or fifteen 
feet in diameter, with about fifty spokes, from every | 
one of which hung a large weight. Its grotesque and 
threatful character was greatly inereased by the . 
mingling of its one substance with its many shadows 
on the wall behind it. So intent was she upon it that 
she started when lady Margaret spoke. 

Why, mistress Dorothy!’ she said, “ you look as if 
you had wandered into St. Antheny’s cave. Here is 
my lord Herbert to welcome his cousin.” | 

Beside her stood a man rather under the middle stat- 
ure, but as his back was to the furnace this was about 
all Dorothy could discover of bis appeerance, save that 
he was in the garb of a workman, with bare head and 
arma, and held in his hand a leng iron rod, ending in a 
hook. : 

‘“‘ Welcome, indeed, cousin Vaughan !” he said heart- 
ily, but without offering his hand, which in truth, 
although an honest, skillful, and well-fashioned hand, 
was at the present moment far from fit fora lady’s 
touch. 

There was something in his voice not altogether 
strange to Dorothy, but she could not tell of whom or 
what it reminded her. 

‘Are you come to take another lesson on the cross- 
bow ?”’ he asked with a smile. 

Then she knew he was the same she had met in the 
looped chamber beside the arblast.. An occasional 
slight halt, not impediment, in his speech, was what 
bad remained on her memory. Did he always dwell 
only in the dusky borders of the light? 

Dorothy uttered a little ““Ob!’’ of surprise, but 
immediately recovering herself, said, 

“1 am sorry I did not know it was you, my lord. I 
might by this time have been capable of discharg- 
ing bolt or arrow with good aim in defense of the ~ 
castle.”’ 

“It is not yet too late, I hope,” returned the work- 
man-lord. ‘I confess I was disappointed to find your 
curiosity went no further. I hoped I had at last found 
a lady capable of some interest in pursuits like mine. 
For my lady Margaret here, she cares not a straw for 
anything I do, and would rather have me keep my 
bands clean than discover the mechanism of the 
primum mobile.” 

“Yes, in truth, Ned,” said his wife, “I would rather 
have thee with fair hands in my sweet parlor, than 
toiling and moiling in this dirty dungeon, with no 
companion but that horrible fire-engine of thine, 
grunting and roaring all night long.” 
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“Why, what do you make of Caspar Kaltoff, my 
fady 

‘‘T make not much of him.” 

“You misjudge his goodfellowship then.” 

“Truly, I think not well of him: he always hath 
secrets with thee, and I like it not.” 

“That they are secrets is thine own fault, Peggy. 
How can I teach thee my secrets if thou wilt not open 
thine ears to hear them ?¥ 

would your lordship would teach said Doro- 
thy. “I might not be an apt pupil, but I should be 
both an eager and a humble one.”’ 

“By St. Patrick! mistress Dorothy, but you go 
straight to steal my husband’s heart from me. ‘Hum- 
ble,’ forsooth! and ‘eager’ too! Nay! nay! If Ihave 
no part in his brain, I can the less yield his heart.”” * 

‘“What would be gladly learned would be gladly 
cousin,”’ said lord Herbert. 

*There! there!’”’ exclaimed lady Margaret; “IT knew 
it would beso. You discharge your poor dull appren- 
tice the moment you find a clever one!” 3 

“And why not? I never wasa teach thee any- 
thing.”’ | 

** Ab, Ned, there you are unkind indeed!”’ said lady 
Margaret, with something in her voice that suggested 


_ the water springs were swelling. 


**My shamrock of four!’ said her husband in the 
tenderest tone, ‘‘I but jested with thee. How shouldst 
thou be my pupil in anything I can teach? I am yours 
in all that is noble and good. I did not mean§to vex 
you, sweet heart.”’ 

“Tis gone again, Ned,”’ she answered smiling. ‘“‘ Give 
cousin Dorothy her first lesson.”’ 

“It shall be that, then, to which I sought in vain to 
make thee listen this very morning—a certain great 
saying of my lord of Verulam, mistress Dorothy. I 
had learnt it by heart that I might repeat it word for 
word to my lady, but she would none of it.” 

** May I not hear it, madam ?” said Dorothy, 

“‘We will both hear it, Herbert, if you will pardon 
your foolish wife and admit her to grace.’’ And as she 
spoke she laid her hand on bis sooty arm. 

He answered her only with asmile, but sucb a one 
as sufficed. 

**Listen then, ladies both,’’ he said. ‘‘My lord of 
Verulam, having quoted the words of Solomon, ‘ The 
glory of God is to conceal a thing, but the glory of the 
king is to find it out,’ adds thus, of his own thought 
concerniug them,—‘ as if,’ says my lord, ‘ according to 
the innocent play of children, the divine majesty took 
delight to hide his works, to the end to bave them 
found out, and as if kings could not obtain a greater 
honor than to be God’s playfellows in that game, con- 
sidering the great commandment of wits and means 
whereby nothing needeth to be hidden from them.’”’ 

“That was very well for my lord of—What didst 
thou call him, Ned?” 

** Francis Bacon, lord Verulam,’ returned Herbert 
with a queer smile. 

“Very well for my lord of Veryflam!”’ resumed lady 
Margaret, with a mock, yet bewitching affectation of 
innocence and ignorance; ‘‘ but tell me had he—? nay, 
I am sure he had not a wild Irishwoman sitting break- 
ing her heart in her bower all day long for his com- 
pany. He could never else have had the heart to say 
it.—Mistress Dorothy,’’ she went on, “‘ take the counsel 
of a forsaken wife, and lay it to thy heart: never 
marry a man who loves lathes and pipes and wheels 
and water and fire and I know not what.—But do come 
in ere bed-time, Herbert, and I will sing thee the 

-sweetest of English ditties, and make thee such a sack- 
;posset as never could be,made out of old Ireland any 
more than the song.’’ 

But her husband that moment sprang from her side, 
‘and shouting ‘‘ Caspar! Caspar!’’ bounded to the fur- 
Mace, reached up with his iron rod into the darkness 
over his head, caught something with the hooked end 
of it, and pulled hard. A man who from somewhere 
in the gloomy place had responded like a greyhound 
to his master’s call did the like on the other side. 
Instantly followed a fierce, protracted, sustained biss, 
and in a moment the place was filled with a white 
cloud, whence issued still the hideous hiss changing at 
length toaroar. Lady Margaret turned in terror, ran 
out of the keep, and fled across the bridge and through 
the archway before she slackened her pace. Dorotby 
followed, but more composedly, led by duty, not dri- 
ven by terror, and indeed reluctantly forsaking a spot 
where was so much she did not understand. 

They had fied from the infant roar of the “first 
stock-father’’ of steam-engines, whose cradle was that 
feudal keep, eight centuries old. 

That night Dorothy lay down weary enough. It 
seemed a month since she had been in her own bed at 
Wyfern, so many new and strange things had crowded 
into her house hitherto so still. Every now and then 
the darkness heaved and rippled with some noise of 
the night. The stamping of horses, and the ringing of 
their halter chains, seemed very near her. She thought 
she heard the howl of Marquis from afar, and said to 
herself, ‘‘The poor fellow cannot sleep! I must get 
my lord to let me have him in my chamber.” Then 
she listened a while to the sweet flow of the water 


from the mouth of the white horse, which in general 


went on all night long. Suddenly came an awful 
sound—like a howl also, but such as never left the 
throat of dog. Again and again at intervals it came, 
with others like it but not the same, torturing the dark 
with a dismal fear. Dorothy had never heard the cry 
of a wild beast, but the suggestion that these might be 
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such cries, and the recollection that she had heard 
such beasts were in Raglan Castie, came together to 
her mind. She was so weary, however, that worse 
noises than these could hardly have kept her awake; 
not even her weariness could prevent them from fol- 
lowing her into her dreams, 


CHAPTER: XIV, 
SEVERAL PEOPLE. 


ORD WORCESTER had taken such a liking 
to Dorothy, partly at first because of the good 
store of merriment with which she and her mastiff had 
provided him, that he was disappointed when he found 
her place was not to be at his table but the house- 
keeper’s. As he said himself, however, he did not 
meddle with women’s matters, and indeed it would not 
do for lady Margaret to show herso much favor above 
her other women, of whom at least one was her su- 
perior in rank, and all were relatives as well as herself. 
Dorothy did not much relish their society, but she 
had nut much of it except at meals, when, however, 
they always treated her as an interloper. Every day 
she saw more or less of lady Margaret, and found in 
her such sweetness, if not quite evenness, of temper, as 
well as gayety of disposition, that she learned to ad- 
mire as well as love her. Sometimes she had her to 
read to- her, sometimes to work with her, and almost 
every day she made her practice a little on the harpsi- 
chord. Hence'she not only improved rapidly in per- 
formance, but grew capable of receiyirg more and 
more delight from music. There was a fine little organ 
in the chapel, on which blind young Delaware, the son 
of the marquis’s master of the horse, used to play de- 
lightfully, and although she never entered the place, 
she would stand outside listening to his music for an 
honr at a time in the twilight or sometimes even after 
dark. For as yet she indulged without question all 
the habits of her hitherto free life, as far as was possi- 
ble within the castle walls, and the outermost of these 
were of great circuit, inclosing lawns, shrubberies, 
wildernesses, flower and kitchen gardens, orchards, 
great fish-ponds, little lakes with fountains, islands, 
and summer-houses—not to mention the farmyard, and 
indeed a little park, in which were some of the finest 
trees upon the estate. 

The gentlewomen with whom Dorothy was, by her 
position in the household, associated, were three in 
number. One was arather elderly, rather plain, rather 
pious lady, who did not insist on her pretensions to 
either of the epithets. The second was a short, plump, 
round-faced, good-natured, smiling woman of sixty, 
excelling in fasts and mortifications, which somehow 
seemed to agree with her body as well as her soul. The 
third was only two or three years older than Dorotby, 
and was pretty, except when she began to speak, and 
then for a moment there was a strange discord in her 
features. She took a dislike to Dorothy, as she said 
herself, the instant she cast her eyes upon her. She 
could not bear that prim, set face, she said. The 
country-bred heifer evidently thought herself superior 
to every one in the castle. She was persuaded the 
minx was a sly one, and would carry tales. So judged 
mistress Amanda Serafina Fuller, after her kind. Nor 
wasit wonderful that, béing such as she was, she should 
recoil with antipathy from one whose nature had a 
tendency to ripen over soon, and stunt its slow orbic- 
ular expansion to the premature and false complete- 
pess of a narrow and self-sufficing conscientiousness. 

Doubtless if Dorothy had shown any marked ac- 
knowledgment of the precedency of their rights—any 
eagerness to conciliate the aborigines of the circle, the 
ladies would have been more friendlily inclined; but 
while capable of endless love and veneration, there 
was little of the conciliatory in her nature. Hence 
Mrs. Doughty leoked upon her with a rather stately 
indifference, my lady Broughton with a mild wish to 
save her poor, proud, protestant soul, and mistress 
Amanda Serafina said she hated her; but then ever 
since the fall there has been a disproportion betwixt 
the feelings of young ladies and the language in which 
they represent them. Mrs. Doughty neglected her, 
and Dorothy did not know it; lady Broughton said 
solemn things to her, and she never saw the poiut of 
them; but when mistress Amanda half closed her eyes 
and looked at her in snake-Geraldine fashion, she met 
her with a full, wide-orbed, questioning gaze, before 
which Amanda’s eyes dropped, and she sank full 
fathom five towards the abyss of real hatred. 

‘During the dinner hour, the three generally talked 
together in an impregnable manner—not that they 
were by any means bosom-friends, for two of them 
had never before united in anything except despising 
good, soft lady Broughton. When they were all to- 
gether in their mistress’s presence, they behaved to 
Dorothy and to each other with studious politeness. 

The ladies Elizabeth and Anne had their gentle- 
women also, in all only three however, who also ate at 
the housekeeper’s table, but kept somewhat apart 
from the rest—yet were, in a distant way, friendly to 
Dorothy. 

But hers, as we have seen, was a nature far more 
capable of attaching itself to a few than of pleasing 
many; and her heart went out to lady Margaret, 
whom she would have come ere long to regard as a 
mother, had she not behaved to her more like an elder 
sister. Lady Margaret’s own genuine behaviour had 
indeed little of the matronly in it; when her husband 
came into the room, she seemed to grow instantly 
younger, and her manner changed almost to that of a 


playful girl. It is true, Dorothy had been struck with 
the dignity of her manner amid all the frankness of 
her reception, but she soon found that, although her 
nature was full of all real dignities, that which be- 
longed to ker carriage never appeared in the society 


| of those she loved, and was assumed only, like the thin 


shelter of a veil, in the presence of those whom she 
either knew or trusted less. Before her ladies, she 
never appeared without some restraint—manifest in a 
certain measuredness of movement, slowness of speech, 
and choice of phrase; but before a month was over, 
Dorothy was delighted to find that the reserve in- 
stantly vanished when she happened to be left alone 
with her. 

She took an early opportunity of informing her mis- 
tress of the relationship between herself and Scuda- 
more, stating that she knew litt!e or nothing of him, 


having seen him only once before she came to the cas- - 


tle. The youth on his part took the first fitting oppor- 
tunity of addressing her in lady Margaret’s presence, 
and soon they were known to be cousins all over the 
castle. 

With lady Margaret’s help, Dorothy came to a tol- 
erable understanding of Scudamore. Indeed her 
ladyship’s judgment seemed but a development of her 
own feeling concerning him. 

“Rowland is not a bad fellow,” she said, “but I 
cannot fully understand whence he comes in such 
grace with my lord Worcester. If it were my bhus- 
band now, I should not marvel; he is so much occu- 
pied with things and engines, that he has as little time 
as natural inclination to doubt any one whe will 
only speak largely enough to satisfy his idea. But my 
lord of Worcester knows well enough that seldom are 
two things more unlike than men and their words. 
Yet that is not what I mean to say of your cousin: he 
is no hypocrite—means not to be false, but has no rule 
of right in him so far as I can find. He is pleasant 
company; his gayety, his quips, his readiness of re- 
tort, his courtesy and what not, make him a favorite; 
and my lord hath in a manner reared him, which goes 
to explain much. He is quick yet indolent, good- 
natured but selfish, generous but counting enjoyment 
the first thing,—though, to speak the truth of him, I 
have never knowy him to do a dishonorable action. 
But, in a word, the star of duty has not yet appeared 
above his horizon. Pardon me, Dorothy, if I am 
severe upon him... More or less I may misjudge him, 


but this is how I read him; and if you wonder that I - 


should be able so to divide him, [ have but to tell you 
that [ should be unapt indeed if I had not yet learned 
of my husband to look into the heart of both men and 
things.”’ 

*“*But, madam,” Dorothy ventured to say, “have 
you not even now told me that from very gooduess 
my lord is easily betrayed ?”’ 

“Well replied, my child! It is true, but only while 
he has had no reason to mistrust. Let him once per- 
ceive ground for dissatisfaction or suspicion, and his 
eye is keen as light itself to penetrate and unravel.” 

Such good qualities as lady Margaret accorded ber 
cousin were of a sort more fitted to please a less sedate 
and sober-minded damsel than Dorothy, who was fash- 
ioned rather after the model of a puritan than a royal- 
ist maiden. Pleased with his address and his behavior 
to herself as she could hardly fail to be, she yet felt a 
lingering mistrust of him, which sprang quite as much 
from the immediate impression of his presence as from 
her mistress’s judgment of him, for it always gave her 
a sense of not coming near the real maninhim. There 
is one thing a hypocrite even can never do, and that is, 
hide the natural signs of his hypocrisy, and Rowland, 
who was no hypocrite, only a man not half so honora- 
ble as he chose to take himself for, could not conceal 
his unreality from the eyes of his simple country 
cousin. Little, however, did Dorothy herself suspect 
whence she had the idea against which his lack stuck 
shadowy off—that it was her girlhood’s converse with 
real, sturdy, honest, straightforward, simple manhood, 
in the person of the youth of flery temper, and obsti- 
nate, opinionated, sometimes even rude behavior, 


whom she had chastised with terms of contemptuous 


rebuke, which had rendered her so soon capable of dis- 
tinguishing between a profound and a shallow, a gen- 
uine and an unreal nature, even when the latter com- 
prehended a certain power of fascination active enough 
to be recognizable by most of the women in the castle. 

Concerning this matter, it will suffice to say that lord 
Worcester—who ruled his household with such authori- 
tative wisdom that honest Dr. Bayly avers he never 
saw a better ordered family—never saw a man drunk 
or heard an oath amongst his servants, all the time he 
was chaplain in the castle—would have been scandal- 
ized to know the freedoms his favorite indulged him- 
self in, and regarded as privileged familiarities. 

There was much coming and going of visitors—more 
now upon state business than matters of friendship or 
ceremony; and occasional solemn conferences were 
held in the marquis’s private room, at which some- 
times lord John, who was a personal friend of the 
king’s, and sometimes lord Charles, the governor of the 
castle, with perhaps this or that officer of dignity in 
the household, would be present; but whoever was or 
was not present, lord ‘Herbert when at home was al- 
ways there, sometimes alone with his father and com- 
missioners from the king. His absences, however, had 
grown frequent now that his majesty had appointed 
him general of South Wales, and be bad considerable 
forces under his command—mostly raised by himself, 
and maintained at his own and his father’s expense. 
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Von. XI., No. 22. 


— 


It was some time after Dorothy had twice in one 
day met him darkling before she saw him in the light, 
and was able to peruse his countenance, which she did 
carefully, with the mingled instinct and insight of 
curious and thoughtful girlhood. He had come home 
from a journey, changed his clothes, and had some 
food; and now he appeared in his wife’s parlor—to sun 
himself a little, he said. When he entered, Dorothy, 
who was seated at her mistress’s embroidery frame, 
while she was herself busy mending some Flanders 
lace, rose to leave the room. But he prayed her to be 
seated, saying, gayly: 

“IT would have you see, cousin, that Iam no beast of 
prey that loves the darkness. I can endure the day- 
light. Come, my lady, have you nothing to amuse 
your soldier with? No good news to tell him? How 
is my little Molly ?’’ 

During the conjugal talk that followed, his cousin 
had good opportunity of making her observations. 
First she saw a fair, well-proportioned forehead, with 
eyes whose remarkable clearness looked as if it owed 
itself to the mingling of manly confidence with fensi- 
nine trustfulness. They were dark, not very large, 
but rather prominent, and full of light. His nose was 
a little aquiline, and perfectly formed. A soft obedi- 
ent mustache, brushed thoroughly aside, revealed 
right generous lips, about which hovered a certain 
sweetness ever ready to break into the blossom of a 
smile. That and a small tuft below was all the hair he 
wore upon his face. Rare conjunction, the whole of 
the countenance was remarkable both for symmetry 
and expression—the latter mainly a bright intelli- 
gence; and if, strangely enough, the predominant 
sweetness and delicacy at first suggested genius un- 
supported by practical faculty, there was a plentiful- 
ness and strength in the chin which helped to correct 
the suggestion, and, with the brightness and promi- 
nence of the eyes and the radiance of the whole, to 
give a brave, almost bold look to a face which could 
hardly fail to remind those who knew them of the 


lovely verses of Matthew Raydon, describing tbat of 
Sir Philip Sidney: 


A sweet attractive kinde of grace, 

A full assurance given by lookes, 
Continuall comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospell bookes; 
I trowe that countenance cannot lie 
Whose thoughts are legible in the eie. 


Notwithstanding the disadvantages of the fashion, in 
the mechanical pursuits to which he had hitherto de- 
voted his life, he wore, like Milton’s Adam, his wavy 
hair, down to his shoulders. In his youth, it had been 
thick and curling; now it was thinner and straighter 
yet curled where it lay. His hands were small, with 
the taper fingers that indicate the artist, while his 
thumb was that of the artisan, square at the tip, with 
the first joint curved a good deal back. That they 
were hard and something discolored was not for Doro- 
thy to wonder at when she remembered what she bad 
both heard and seen of his occupations. 

I may here mention that what aided Dorothy much 
in the interpretation of Lord Herbert’s countenance, 
and the understanding of his character—for it was not 
on this first observation of him that she could discover 
all I have now set down—and tended largely to the 
development of the immense reverence she conceived 
for him, was what she saw of his behavior to his father 
one evening not long after, when, having been invited 
to the marquis’s table, she sat nearly opposite him at 
supper. With a willing ear and ready smile for every 
one who addressed him, notably courteous where all 
were courteous, he gave chief observance, amounting 
to an almost tender homage to his father. His 
thoughts seemed to wait upon him with a fearless de- 
votion. He listened intently to all his jokes, and 
laughed at them heartily, evidently enjoying them 
even {when they were not very good; spoke to him 
with profound though easy respect; made haste to 
hand him whatever he seemed to want, preventing 
Soudamore; and indeed conducted himself like a 


dutiful youth, rather than a man over forty. Their 


confident behavior, wherein the authority of the one 


and the submission of the other were acknowledged 


with co-relative love, was beautiful to behold. 

When husband and wife had conferred for a while, 
the former stretched on a settee embroidered by the 
skillful hands of the latest-vanished countess, his 
mother, and the latter seated near him on a narrow 
tall-backed chair, mending her lace, there came a 
pause in their low-toned conversation, and his lord- 
ship looking up se¢émed anew to become aware of the 
presence of Dorothy. 

“Well, cousin,” he said, “how have you fared since 
we half-saw each other a fortnight ago!” 

“I have fared well indeed, my lord, I thank you,” 
said Dorothy, ‘as your lordship may judge, knowing 
whom I serve. In two short weeks my lady loads me 
with kindness enough to requite the loyalty of a life.” 

“Look you, cousin, that I should believe such laud- 
ation of any less than an angel?” said his lordship 
with mock gravity. 

my lord,”’ answered Dorothy. 

There was a moment’s pause; then lord Herbert 
laughed aloud. 

“Excellent Well, mistress Dorothy!” he cried. 
“Thank your cousin, my lady, for a compliment 
worthy of an Irishwoman. 

“I thank you, Dorothy,” said her mistress; “al- 
though, Irishwoman as I am, my lord hath put me out 


-Of love with compliments.”’ 


‘*When they are true and come unbidden, my lady?” 
said Dorothy. 

‘“‘What! are there such compliments, cousin ?’’ siad 
lord Herbert. | 

‘There are birds of Paradise, my lord, though rarely 
encountered.”’ 

. “* Birds of Paradise’ indeed! they alight not in this 
world. Birds of Paradise have no legs, they say.”’ 

“They need them not, my lord. Once alighted they 
fly no more.”’ | 

‘* How is it then they alight so seldom ?”’ 

‘* Because men shoo them away. One flew now from 
my heart to seek my lady’s but your lordship frighted 

‘“* And so it fiew back to Paradise—eh, mistress Doro- 
thy?” said lord Herbert, smiling archly. 

The supper bell rang, and instead of replying, Doro- 
thy looked up for her dismissal]. 

‘‘Go to supper, my lady,” said lord Herbert. “I 
have but just dined, and will see what Caspar is 
about.”’ 

‘“*T want no supper but my Herbert,’’ returned lady 
Margaret. ‘‘ Thou wilt not go to that hateful work- 
shop ?”’ | 

‘*T have so little time at home now——”’ 

“That you must spend it from your lady ?—Go to 
supper, Dorothy.” 

(To be continued.) 


The Church. 


HOME. 


There is a time to plant, and this is the time—es- 
pecially to plant flowers. If they blossom abundantly, 
and you don’t know what to do with them, organize in 
your locality a Flower Charity, as ladies here in New 
York have done, and distribute the fragrance of your 
gardens to the sick in hospitals or in humble homes, or 
to poor girls and women at their work. Last year 
a very large number of bouquets and plants in pots 
were sent throughout this city without distinction of 
religion or nationality, and this year the ladies of the 
Society are preparing to do even more, Here isa 
means of cheering poor creatures which is in every- 
body’s hands who has land enough to plant a paper of 
seedsin. Those in this vicinity who wish to contribute 
in this way will find the Flower Charity rooms at 239 
Fourth Avenue, where flowers and fruit are received 
Mondavs and Thursdays, from 10 to 1 o’cleck. 


The American Unitarian Association, which was 
organized to disseminate the views of the denomina- 
tion and to keep the churches on warm terms with 
each other, has reached its fiftieth year, a fact which 
added to the interest of its anniversay last week in 
Boston. Its life members number about twelve hun- 
dred, and the contributions handed in to it to help 
Unitarian institutions and churches in the field at 
large amount to about forty thousand dollars annually. 
There were many speeches of congratulation and 
encouragement made at the meeting, in addition to 
the discussion of various sibjects. During the same 
week the Boston Young Men’s Union, under the con- 
trol of the Unitarians, also held its anniversary, at 
which Dr. Bellows made a very practical address, and 
where Rev. Phillips Brooks, from the Episcopal 
Church, had a helpful word to say. 


Indications of the weakening of Congregational 
churches in parts of New England are furnished in 
the case of Maine, whose Missionary Society is put to 
its utmost to find means to help along the feeble con- 
gregations. This is due partly to the emigration of 
families to the West, where Congregationalism grows 
stronger, and partly to the concentration of popula- 
tion in the larger towns and cities of the State. In 
either case the rural churches suffer. Under the cir- 
cumstances the State Missionary Society may now be 
compelled for the first time in fifty vears to fall back 
on the treasury of the general American Society, which 
already has too great a work of its own to carry on 
without being drained from this quarter. Fully alive 
to the situation, the Portland Christian Mirror is eu- 
deavoring to rouse the churches to make a grand effort 
and come up to the rescue of their own favorite Socie- 
ty. Particularly it protests against calling for outside 
aid, wisely preferring to cut off contributions to‘all 
objects until the home needs are provided for. The 
subject will come up at the Society’s annual meeting 
this month at Augusta. 


That Ministerial Bureau, started not many 
months ago by the Boston Congregational Association, 
by which vacant churches and unsettled pastors could 
hear of each other, appears to be patronized. At least 
it is doing better than the one attempted in New York, 
which is dead. In five months the former has sent 
ministers to sixty-eight different churches for single 
Sundays or as temporary supplies, applications having 
come from all the New England States, New York, 
Pennsylvania, Iowa, Missouri, and Michigan. Five 
pastorates have already been negotiated through the 
agency of the bureau. This agency is having five sets 
of books prepared for the use of the future, viz.: Ist, 
‘to contain all pastoral resignations; 2d, to contain all 
pastoral calls; 34, to contain all dismissals; 4th, to 


: contain all settlements; 5th, list of all new churches 


organized; 6th, list of ministers added and dropped 
by death, unworthiness, &. New England Congrega- 
tional churches at least,.ought not to be troubled 
hereafter with hunting high and low for a preacher, 
when they want one at the eleventh hour. The Bu- 
reau can be made a good thing. 


Richmond's reception of the delegates to the 
Convention of the Young, Men's Christian Associa- 
tions, both from North and South, was more than up 
to the promise in the invitation to meet there. Fam- 
ilies opened their houses to all with characteristic 
hospitality, and made their visitors at the outset so 
much at home that the Convention as a body felt the 
genial influence all through its proceedings. Judge 
Robert Ould welcomed the delegates in an honest 
speech, at all events, in which he did not hesitate to 
declare that, speaking for the Southern people, it was 
immaterial whether one side or the other was loyal or 
rebel in civil or political matters so long, be said, ‘‘ as 
we all maintain the faith as it is in Jesus Christ, and 


no other test of Christian fellowship and confidence,”’ 
he continued. ‘I put no other on any man, and suffer 
none to be put on me.” This was the keynote of the 
Convention which worked in a Christian spirit all the 
way through. In the. organization, the chair was 
given to Mr. Joseph Hardie, of Selma, Ala. Reports 
from the agents and Secretaries, Messrs. R. C. Morse, 
Weidenall, and Hall described the amount of work 
done in the year past as large und satisfactorily fruit- 
ful. The Association statistics are as follows: Nearly 
500 Associations, with 67,400 members; 252 keep open 
reading rooms; 190 own libraries; 56 have buildings; 
and 42 more are raising building funds. Topics prac- 
tically discussed were Association Bible classes, 
prayer-meetings, lay preaching, prison work, and the 
claims of commercial young men upon the Christian 
public. The Convention is likely to give a special im- 
petus to the work in the South where the Associations 
are still few in number. 


In both Presbyterlan Assemblies—the North at 
Cleveland, the South at St. Louis—the fraternal union 


anticipated, By avery large majority, almost unan- 


| imously, the Northern branch resolved vot to appoint 


another committee of conference at present, but it 
clothed its resolution in words that sound very much 
like an offer of the olive branch. Its words are: 


** At the same time the Assembly avails itself of this oppor- 
,funity to affirm unequivocally its confidence in the integrity 
and Christian character of our brethren of the Southern 
Church, and to declare that ali acts and deliverances of the 
Northern Assemblies of which they complain are wholly null 
and void, and of no binding efficacy as judgments of the 


byteries and church sessions; and that in so faras they or any 
of them can be supposed to impart any injurious imputations 
on the present character and standing of the churches and 
members of the Southern Assembly as Christians and Pres- 
byterians, such an application of them would be unjust to 
them and would be disapproved and regretted by us. 

** And, further, we reaffirm explicitly in harmony with the 

repeated and emphatic deliverances of former assemblies 
our hearty willingness and our earnest and sincere desire for 
the re#stablishment of fraternal relations between the two 
bodies on terms and conditions which shall be mutually hon- 
orable and in the spirit of Christian hearty forbearance and 
brotherly love; and that we await in charity and hope the 
early coming of the day when we shall again mingle with our 
brethren of the Southern Church in Christian fellowship and 
codperation.”’ 
The Southern branch confirms the action of its com- 
mittee at Baltimore. So far as we gather from tele- 
graphic dispatches, no other very important matters 
have been reached in either Assembly, though the St. 
Louis body has had an tnusually exciting local case 
before it—Dr. Wilson’s refractory conduct toward the 
Louisville Presbytery. At Cleveland, Rev. Dr. Morris, 
of Lane Seminary, presides; at St. Louis, Rev. Dr. 
Hoge, of Richmond. 


self compelled to givé up his pastorate in New Bedford 
on account of continued poor health. His many 
friends will regret to hear of this.—Mr. John C. 
‘Whitin, of Whitinsville, Mass., makes a gift of ten 
thousand dollars to the Hampton, Va., Normal School 
for a chapel in memory of his deceased wife.—Accord- 
ing to an exchange, a New Jersey Episcopal pastor 
finds a discontented faction in his church because he 
carries his marketing himself in a large basket, and is 
even known to take a broom home under bis arm all 
the way from New York. Well, now if these parish- 
ioners would only volunfeer to have all this menial 
work done for him, or perhaps offer to do it them- 
selves, the worthy pastor might take the hint and nip 
the trouble in the bud. He would go without brooms 
if there was any chance of his being swept out of his 
charge by one himself. They are bad things to start a 
church difficulty witb. 


FOREIGN. 


Among the reforms likely to be carried out soon 
in the Russian Church are the increase of pay of the 
rural priests and the giving them an opportunity to 
acquire a better education. In addition, the Holy 
Synod promises to publish the Old Testament, which it 
is now translating into Russian, in the course of a few 


months, There has been something of a revival in 


acknowledge his supremacy as Lord of all.”’ ‘“‘ I know. 


matter has come and been disposed of as was generally | 


church we represent, or as rules of proceedings for the Pres- - 


PERSONAL NoTEs.—Rev. Dr. Quint finds him- | 
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St. Petersburg Protestant circles, resulting in the es- 
tablishment of a Russian Tract Society, which it is to 
be hoped. will be more successful than the last one, 
suppressed by the Emperor Nicholas shortly after he 
ascended the throne. One of Lord Radstock’s con- 
verts, a millionaire of the name of Pashkoff, distrib- 
utes one thousand copies of the New Testament among 
the moujiks every month. These and other things 
have some influence on the Orthodox Church, and 
will, no doubt, in time lead to the gradual reforma- 
tion of it. 


Whenever the English Church tries to move in 
any direction, the London Spectator is reminded of 
the length of time it took to launch the Great Eastern. 
‘*Immobility” is the charge it brings against the Es- 
tablishment, which is just the word to use in view of 
its position both towards the Catholics and the Non- 
conformists. It certainly moved very slowly the 
other day towards appeasing the latter, when the 
House of Commons defeated the ‘* Burials Bill,’”’ con- 
taining the simple provision that -every Englishman 
could have the service of his own denomination per- 
formed over his grave in the parish graveyards. As it 
is he must either have the Episcopal service or none. 
Were the burial grounds the exclusive property of the 
church the rights in the case would be different, but it 
‘seems that all the residents of a parish have a sort of 
interest in them, and on this ground the Noncon- 
formists claim that there should be no restriction as to 
the form of funeral services. They had a lively debate 
over the bill in the House, but though both Gladstone 
and Bright urged its adoption, the strict Church party 
defeated it by a small majority. The speech of John 
Bright was a model in the way of its elevated tone 
and Christian spirit, and evidently, from the vote, it 
won over a number of the opposition who were not 
committed unalterably to the immobility” policy. 
For all this, the Nonconformists say that a moving 
day will come to the church sooner or later—a day 
when it will have to move out of its snug corner in 
the State edifice—and they are doing their best to 
hurry it up. 


The Heck. 


{From Tuesday, May 25, to Monday, May 31.] - 


Next to a certainty of resumption of specie pay- 
ments, we may perhaps rate the happy failure of the 
paper currency people to effect an orgunization at 
Harrisburg the other day. If they had organized the 
result might not have been very hurtful; but since 
they did not succeed in getting so much as a quorum 
together, we may reasonably infer that their cause is 
very weak indeed. A few Philadelphians signed the 
call for the convention, but the Associated Press re- 
porter could not find a solitary delegate to make an 
item of, at the time when a large assembly of enthusi- 
astic inflationists should, according to the programme, 
have been in concordant session. As the proposed 
meeting was pretty well advertised, this failure may 
be regarded, upon the wholé, as exceedingly satisfac- 
tory to the hard-money men. 


We were justified in assuming that the Presi- 


dent did not intend to turn the cold shoulder to the | 


Indian delegation. On Wednesday the entire party 
of Sioux called upon him at the White House and 
listened with the aid of an interpreter to one of the 
longest speeches our chief magistrate has ever made. 
The substance of his remarks could not have been 
very encouraging to his audience, for he told them 
substantially that they must give way to the advance 
of the white population. Practically, he admitted 
that it was impossible for the government long to 
resist the inroads of miners and other pioneers, and he 
urged the Indians to consent to removal southward to 
the Indian Territory. No reply was made to this ad- 
dress, the President specially requesting the Indians 
to talk it over among themselves before coming toa 
definite conclusion. Some progress is apparently mak- 
ing toward the purchase of the Black Hills, but 
nothing is as yet decided. The interviews with the 
Secretary of the Interior have been of a like character. 
The task of removing the Sioux to a reservation would 
at best be attended by nearly insurmountable difficul- 
ties. They number, according to the last report of 
the Indian Bureau, about 50,000, and many of them 
are openly and almost continually hostile to the 
whites. The collection and removal of these scattered 
tribes will be hard, and it will be harder to keep them 
within bounds after the remoyal is effected. We con- 
fess that we do not feel much encouraged as regards 
the settlement of this vexed question. ‘Meanwhile 
General Sheridan is making it very difficult for expe- 
ditions to reach the Black Hills. Several parties have 
been turned back, and in some cases their wagons and 
equipage have been burned. In one or two instances 
it has been for a time doubtful which would prove the 
stronger, the miners or the capturing force of regulars, 
but discipline and the over-weighting power of consti- 
tuted authority have thus far proved equal to the 
occasion. 


There is a Wall street legend to the effect that 


in the height of the Erie excitement in England an 
outward bound steamer from this port stuck on the 


stock. There is little danger of such an occurrence 
now; but Erie is before the public again very effect- 
ually, and the situation is so prolific of “‘ transactions” 
that although the stock is quoted at 18 or thereabout 
here, and at 17 in London, the volume of business has 
been such that the market bas practically been sup- 
plied with bills of exchange thereby. It has been 
known within a few days that Erie’s affairs were in a 
very uncertain condition; and the morning papers of 
Wednesday confirmed the rumors by an announcement 
of failure.: Negotiations for a loan to meet the June 
interest on the bonds proved unsuccessful, and the 
management has nothing for it but to go into bank- 
ruptcy, Mr. Jewett, the President of the road, being, 
presumably with the consent of all concerned, appoint- 
ed receiver. He immediately qualified as such in the 
three States through which the road passes; and since 
this arrangement has been perfected the excitement in 
stock has for the most part disappeared. The embar- 
rassments which caused this failure are, beyond ques- 
tion, a legacy from the days of reckless administration 
under the mavagement of Fisk and Gould. Under 


the direction of President Jewett and bis associates, * 


the road has been judiciously and economically man- 
aged; but a complete rescue of its affairs from ruin 
was hardly possible in the face of the “ railroad war”’ 
which cuts so ruthlessly into profits, and at a time of 
such general commercial depression as the present. 
The failure of a concern representing one bundred 
and forty millions of property is a serious affair at 
any time, and its accomplishment just now with so 
little apparent detriment to general interests speaks 
well for the confidence of the public in the manage- 
ment. We hope it may not turn out to have been 
misplaced. 


At Holyoke, Mass., there was a dreadful acci- 
dent on Thursday, from the burning of a French 
Roman Catholic church. During the evening ser- 
vice, and near its close, some of the altar-hangings 
caught fire from a candle, and, running through the 
inflammable materials at hand, the wood-work of the 
little church was speedily ignited. There were several 
hundred people in the building, and at this writing it 
is certain that at least seventy lost their lives, and 
tweuty more will probably die of their injuries. 
The whole affair was over in twenty minutes. The 
inevitable panic took place immediately on the dis- 
covery of the fire. The weak went down and were 
trampled to death; some jumped, terror-stricken, 
from windows, and others, no doubt, perished in the 
fire itself. The priest, Father Dufresne, is said to have 
retained hia self-possession, working bravely to quell 
the tumult and save life. The other most noteworthy 
accident of the week was an explosion at Boston, 
which has not yet been satisfactorily accounted for. 
The building destroyed was occupied, as to its lower 
story, by a druggist and manufacturer of soda-water, 
and the most reasonable supposition is that some 
chemical combination of gases produced the ex- 
plosion. At all events, its violence was such that 
the building was literally blown to pieces, the front 
wall falling into Washington street, upsetting a 
passing car, burying a horse and buggy, and injuring 
some of the passers-by. Within the building there 
were twenty-two persons, all of whom were more or 
less injured. That only three were killed outright is 
remarkable. Some of the present survivors may, 
however, die from their wounds, 


Another, and it is to be hoped a final, report is 
preparing on the subject of a route for the inter- 
oceanic canal. It will be remembered that the route 
surveyed by Captain Selfridge, U. S. N., was seleoted 
as the most practicable, and a locating party of engi- 
neers, under Lieuts. Collins, Eaton, Sullivan, Paine, 
Ensign Barrol and Asst. Surgeon Norfleet, all of the 
Navy, was sent out to complete the estimates. Those 
of our readers who care to consult the map may find 
th proposed route by tracing the river Atrato from its 
mouth at the head of the Gulf of Darien to a point 160 
miles in southwesterly direction, thence it is proposed 
to open a canal to Cbiri-Chiri Bay, an indentation of the 
Pacific coast not shown on ordinary maps. Of the 30 
odd miles of canal, 21 are comparatively easy, but the 
remaining 10 are of the heaviest description, requiring 
at least two tunnels. The summit level is 141 feet 
above the mean tide level in the Pacific, necessitating 
an elaborate system of locks. It is understood that 
the Atrato River isa free from all obstructions except a 
baratitsmouth. The past season bas been remarkably 
dry, so that the conditions for estimating the water 
supply were exceptionally favorable, and the officers 
believe that by running feeders to two neighboring 
streams a sufficient supply can be obtained. The 
party suffered greatly from fevers while working 
through swamps, but in no case did the attacks prove 
fatal. 


Ten days ago or more the telegraphic war items 
from Europe showed weakness and then ceased alto- 
gether, since which time, as we learn from the latest 
mails, Europe has been trying to find out who caused 
the disturbance. A Parisian correspondent of the 
London Times certainly wrote the letter which gave 
the public the hint that something was going on, 
whereupon everybody in official circles seems to have 
asked everybody else, ‘‘ Why, didn’t you know it be- 
fore?” Fortunately high dignitaries began presently 
to deny having said anything that they shouldn’t. 
Prince Bismarck especially is emphatic in denying 


| that Germany has, or had a fortnight ago, any preven- 


tive designs on France; but private despatches have 
gained publicity to the effect that Germany did seri- 
ously intend laying down a little international law in 
respect to French army reorganization, and was only 
dissuaded therefrom by the combined influence of 
England and Russia. The Czar has been at Berlin to 
see his brother Kaiser, and at a grand review each 
paid the other the complimént of wearing the uniform 
which did not belong to him. Luckily for the Impe- 
rial tailors, the respective physiques of the two 
emperors precluded the possibility of a temporary ex- 
change, so that brand new suits had to be ordered for 
the occasion. As the peace of Europe depended to 
some extent upon the apparent cordial relations of 
the two, perhaps this extravagance was for once justi- 
flable; but the speculative mind cannot resist wonder- 


ing what will be done should a like courtesy be deemed 


desirable when the two go to visit Francis Joseph at 
Vienna. Seriously there is a strong probability that 
Germany did actually contemplate restricting French 
military recuperation and “adjusting” the Belgian 
frontier. If so, Germany is a very uncomfortable 
neighbor; for, if having an army and making it as 
good as possible be not an inalienable European right, 
modern history goes for naught. 


A range of possibilities is suggested by Professor 
Crooke’s alleged discovery in regard to the motive 
power of light, which at present baffles prediction as 
to its extent and importance. Substantially, accord- 
ing to recent advices, he has demonstrated to the 
Royal Society of London the fact that light wholly 
separated and distinguished from heat has a motive 
power sufficient to cause continuous revolution of a 
delicate wheel suspended in a vacuum. The light ofa 
common candle at a distance of twenty-two inches, 
and passed through an alum screen to deprive it of 
heat, was enough to cause revolutions of this little 
instrument, and full daylight drives it with great ve- 
locity. If such a result is attained by means of a 
feeble candle ray, what limit can we fix to the power 
of that light which was created with the universe? 
As ascientific fact, Professor Crooke’s discovery is not 
as yet sufficiently developed to justify confident asser- 
tions of its bearing on the future of general science, 
but it is reported to have made a profound impression 
upon the society before which the experiments were 
performed. 


Explanations in regard to trial trips of the new 
Bessemer steamer and the non-working of the swing- 
ing saloon have given way to admissions of its utter 
failure for the present, although it is understood that 
Mr. Bessemer still regards his invention as practicable 
and will continue his experiments. For some reason 
or other the saloon oscillates satisfactorily only when 
the vessel is made to rock in smooth water. When she 
rocks from natural causes in a sea-way the result is 
not pleasant in its effects upon to sea-sick passengers. 
Moreover, the ship steers so badly that she has once at 
least dumaged the pier at Calais, and does not show 
such a capacity for speed as was intended and ex- 
pected. This is of course disappointing to travelers 
who expected to cross the channel or-even the ocean 
without the usual discomforts, but the case is not even 
yet altogether hopeless. , 


Cigars at fifty dollars a hundred or thereabout 
may earn for their consumer a European fame which 
may be regarded as cheap at the price, and may, at 
the same time lend to honest industry a visible means 
of support. It was a rich American who, after the 
free-handed manner of his fellow-citizens, smoked 
such cigars, and invariably threw away a generous 
remainder. Whenever he took his walks abroad he 
saw an individual who faithfully dogged his footsteps, 
and he naturally suspected the police of supervising 
his conduct. Instead of drawing his revolver and 
solving the problem as, according to the European 
understanding of American customs he should have 
done, this countryman of ours prudently consulted his 
consul, had the man arrested, and found that he was 
merely a dealer in tobacco and knew a good brand 
when he saw it, and found that it paid to follow the 
rich American in order to collect the rejected frag- 
ments of his frequent cigars. It may be pleasing to 
smokers to learn that there are similar collectors in 
this city. Query: Are the contingent remainders 
made over into other high priced ‘‘ Havanas’’? 


A brief telegram says that Capt. Paul Boyton, 
whose success in introducing his life-saving apparatus 
in England we mentioned a few weeks ago, bus suc- 
ceeded in swimming across the English Channel. He 
landed at Folkestone at the uncomfortable hour of 
2-30 A. M., Saturday morning. Thisis no doubt a great 
advertisement for his life-saving apparatus, and we 
are all trying to make out now that we knew about 
the valuable qualities of his invention long before he 
went across the ocean with it. Whatever the truth 
may be, he has succeeded in paddling himself and his — 
water-proof suit into a blaze of celebrity which will 
naturally react to”his interest on this side the water. 
We may shortly expect to see corps d’armée of am- 
phibious marines attached to the land and naval forces 
of all first class powers. As a counter-move against 
torpedo-boats and the like, we imagine such an arm 
of the united services will be very effective. We hope 
that the captain has managed to retain a paying inte- 


rest in the patents which cover his apparatus. 
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CRAPE AND SABLES. 
Bx SIstTeR FRANCES. 


N spite of modern exegesis and the sweeping 

of the scientific broom against the storied pane, 
the old picture-lessons of the Bible come out with won- 
derful clearness and freshness of application to the 
every-day life of this century. By the candles of a 
superstitious reverence or the torch-giare of mysticism 
they show but poorly and dark, it is only when the 
daylight of common sense shines through them that 
their full meaning is clear. 

There is one picture of a royal figure which has in it 
as much dignity as wisdom. When the idolized child, 
in its innocent life a witness to his unlawful love, was 
taken away, David arose from his seven days’ fast, his 
couch upon the earth, and his extravagant deafness 
and dumbness of sorrow; “he washed and anointed 
himself, and changed his apparel and did eat.”’ 

Our modern funeral observances and the set fashion 
of mourning are in as direct contrast with the manly 
resignation of the Hebrew king as they are in glaring 
contradiction to the professions we make of faith in 
the present happiness and continued existence of those 
dear ones taken from our sight. If we really believe 
that it is well with the child for whom the mother’s 
arms are aching and empty, if we are not intoning 
with mere lip-service our ‘‘ Blessed are the dead who 
die in the Lord,” why this ostentation of crape, of 
bowed windows and darkened chambers? Why do we 
shun the sunlight and avert our faces from all glad- 
ness, and hold ourselves disloyal to the dead if a smile 
or laugh steals upon us unawares? Either we do not 
really believe that our friends are happy, that we shall 
see them again, or we are hypocrites with this outward 
paraphernalia, this etiquette of sorrow. 

Why should we darken our houses? The sunshine is 
sent to purify, to resurrect; its mission is to stricken 
lives as well as to frost-bound fields. In the heavy 
hours, weighed down with the unnecessary gloom and 
circumstance of the customary funeral rites, surely 
we have need of all that can cheer and warm and in- 
spirit us. Worn out with watching, it may be, de- 
pressed with the care, the suffering, with all that has 
gone before, the mourning housebold is the one of all 
others that should throw open its casements, should 
giladden itself with flowers and the comfort that twit- 
ters through the chirp of even the city sparrows. 

Some people seem to think they show tenderest 
memory of the dead by allowing despondency to de- 
velop into ill-health; they cultivate illness and weak- 
ness as a fine art of sorrowful remembrance. Robust 
health that waits on good appetite and accustomed 
exercise, that is springy of step and full of energy, isa 
reproach to them; it savors of disrespect. 

Could we but see that the truest and tenderest way 
of honoring our dear ones is to live our honest lives 
right on in the usual way, adding, if possible, to our 
work that which their tired hands lay down! 

We pay dearly for the etiquette which would keep 
us sitting in darkness when a sudden impulse comes to 
hear some music, see a brigbt picture, or visit a friend 
in whose voice and eyes we find both. ‘“ But the im- 
pulse does not come to true mourners.”’ Ah, the heart 
beats humanly enough beneath the heaviest veil. De- 
corum teaches us to repress each impulse to the light, 
“if it come too soon.’”’ Shallow, indeed, is the loneli- 
ness and loss that can map out the months into dis- 
tricts of dress and behavior, and let in the sunshine 
and the world hand in band by a computed time-table 
and registry of days. 

Dress should be typical; it should be in tone with 
the age, needs and disposition of the wearer. If our 
thoughts are set in a subdued key, unconsciously we 
get the same tone into our surroundings; but for the 
matter of that, can we not be grave and thoughtful 
in brown as in black, in dark blue asindrab? The 
‘Quaker drab has been highly commended, not only 
that it acts as an wgis of protection to lone women 
travelers from Maine to California, but that in its 
simplicity and unobtrusiveness it harmonizes with 
surroundings of sorrow or joy. But not every one 
can be curbed to the formal robe, suffering no loss of 
individuality thereby, unless to the manner born; and 
there is as much meaning in the rose-buds and apple- 
blossoms that deck the hat of sixteen, as in the serge- 
robe of the nun, or the clear-starched cap of the 


_ ‘Quaker matron. The simplest wardrobe, except that 


of poverty, has its changes of raiment, its dark day 
dresses, and its fair-weather garments; and it is 
always possible to be in tone with one’s moods, or 
nearly so, in this matter. 

But a fixed and formal, and withal prescribed ex- 
pression in toilet of a loss that lasts one’s life-time, is 
fatal sometimes to consistency in action: or rather to 
bonest frankness that does not,measure its smiles by 
the calendar, nor find a term to its tears in the vanish- 
ing years. 

“I never,” said a friend the other day, “felt the 
wretchedness—T had almost said the wickedness—of 
crape so plainly as when, on a country drive, I looked 
through it at a fruit tree in full blossom. The tree was 
honestly doing its work. Time and again it had been 
stripped brown and bare, and yet it pnts on its flush 
of rose and snew, and fills the place with sweetness. 


What a mockery, and what a want of faith in our 
Heavenly Father for me to be carrying this weight of 
sable garments out into bis sunshiny world.”’ 

The simplest wardrobe, except that of poverty, has 
its changes of raiment. Except that of poverty—a 
large exception, by the way. And it is precisely here 
that the fashion of mourning lays its heavy hand. The 
funeral of the Irish laborer, cut short in his working- 
life by some sharp accident, must be brave in array of 
mourning-coach, aud plentiful crape and bombazine, 
though the family starve in the next week; and there 
is a tax on their earnings for years to come to pay for 
the melancholy show. 

We cannot expect enlightenment and healthful feel- 
ing on the subject to take its rise in courts and alleys. 
It must start at the other end of society, in the brown- 
stone region where aristocratic grief sets the fashion 
for the work-a-day world. When the rich man’s sou is 
carried to the grave in the simplest way, dispensing 
with the long procession of spectators for the half- 
dozen near friends who lower him to his rest; when 
there are flowers in the windows, and the spring blows 
freshly through the parted curtains, and the sunshine 
has leave to enter the rich man’s rooms, no longer 
shrouded in a sullen sorrow, there will this truth dawn 
into poor homes, too, that darkness and streaming 


sable garments are not of necessity witnesses to love 


and loss. 

-We may smile at the exposure of so-called spiritual 
manifestions, at the confessions of mediums, showing 
the dramatised trick and imposture which conveyed the 
messages from another world; but there is one thipg 
in the spiritualist’s faith which well may give us 
pause. It is the triumphant gladness with which this 
believer regards his dead. All Christians profess to 
follow their dear ones with the eyes of faith. If they 
really believed what they speak with their lips, that 
their dead are gathered in radiant existence of work 
or rest elsewhere, could they, would they, for appoint- 
ed time and season, bar out the sunlight and the uses 
of this world, and enshroud themselves for a period of 
calendar months in the prescribed luxury of crape 


and sables? 


— 


MY AFTERNOON WITH LAURA 
BRIDGMAN. 


By AMANDA B. HARRIS. 


WRITER has just given in the Christian 
Union an article on the blind children at the 
Institution at South Boston, in which is a paragraph 
about Laura Bridgman. Let me supplement it with 
some little incidents connected with my visit to her 
about a fortnight ago. 
If anyone supposes that by reason of her deprivation 
she is queer or awkward in person or manners, he is 
altogether in error. There is-nothing at all singular 


in her appearance. When I entered the parlor, a. 


member of the family with whom she lives was play- 
ing on the piano, and close beside her, on a low seat, 
there was a very slight, very erect, quiet, self-possessed 
looking girl, who scemed to be listening to the music, 
while her hands were busy over some crocheting or 
similar work. She would have been taken for a guest 
who was nimbly fashioning some pretty article while 
being entertained with music. The expression of her 
face was bright and interested; and one watching her 
satisfied look would have been slow to believe that she 
did not hear. The green shade over her eyes indicated 
that she was one of the blind. She had on a brown 
dress, @ blue ribbon at the neck, a gold ring and chain, 
and a watch or locket in her belt—a neatly-attired, gen- 
teel, lady-like person, looking about thirty-five, though 
her age is really not far from forty-four, with soft, 
brown hair, smooth and five, a well-shaped head, fair 
complexion, and handsome features. That was Laura. 
Dr. Howe spoke of her as ‘‘comely and refined in 
form and attitude, graceful in motion, and positively 
handsome in features;’’ and of her ‘‘ expressive face,"’ 
which, indeed, in sensibility and intelligence, is above 
instead of below the average. : 

As soon as the information was conveyed to her that 
she had a visitor from her native State, who knew 
people in the town where her pbearest kindred live, 
she came swiftly across the room, leaving her work 
on the center-table as she passed it, and grasped my 
hand, laughing with the eagerness of a child, Then 
she sat down face to face with the Jady who has charge 
of her, and commenced an animated conversation, by 
the manual alphabet, easily understood by one who 
has practiced it; but the sleight-of-hand by which the 
fingers of the friendly hostess, manipulating on Laura’s 
slender wrists, communicated with that living con- 
sciousness shut in there without one perfect sense 
except of taste and touch, was something mysterious, 
inscrutable to my duller sense. Yet that the commu- 
nication was definite, quick, incisive, so to speak, was 
manifest enough, for Laura’s face beamed, and she 
was all alert. Partly by the letters and partly by 
signs she said a great deal tome. She “ought to be at 
home to be company for mother,” she said; and, once 
or twice she fashioned the word, ‘‘Mam-ma” very dis- 
tinctly with her lips. With regard to this vocal expres- 
sion, Dr. Howe says, “She has attained such facility. 
for talking in the manual alphabet, that I regret that 
I did not try also to teach her to speak by the vocal 
organs, or regular speech.” She asked if I knew a 
member of her family now dead, and said, *‘ That was 
a long year after Carl died.” Sbe seemed brimming 


over with things to tell me, and wanted me to know 
about her teaching some of the blind girls to sew, 
which is part of her daily employment in the school 
near by, and which she takes great pride in, threading 
the needles and making her pupils pick out their work 
if itis not done nicely. She is a good seamstress ber- 
self, does fancy work, and can run a sewing-machine. 

Next, she caught hold of my band and led me up 
two flights of stairs to her room to show me her 


things; but the first movement was to take me to the 


window, where she patted on the glass and signified 
that I should see what a pleasant prospect there was 
from it. And there she, who had never seen or heard, 
waited by my side in great content while I looked and 


listened: the sky was blue, with white clouds floating © 


over it, and birds were singing; it was a perfect April 
day, but she could get no consciousness of it except in 
the softness of the air. Yet her face was radiant, and 
she stood there as if she both saw and heard. I wish I 
could bring before all those who are discontented 
with their lot, repining because God has withheld 
something from them or taken something away’, the 
cheerful face of this girl who has so little but who 
accepts it as if she had all; who has never seen a 
human countenance or heard a human voice, who in 
the infinite glory and beauty of this outward world 
has no part, shut in by herself in that silent, dark, un- 
changing, awful loneliness. 

The next act was to show me how springy her bed 
was, then she deliberately took off my shawl, as if she 
meant business, and showed me all the pretty things 
and conveniences she had in her room, opening every 
box and drawer and displaying the contents; her jet 
chain she laid against her neck, her bows and collars 
and embroidered handkerchiefs were taken up one by 
one, then deftly replaced in their proper recep- 
tacles; her writing materials, sewing implements 
little statuettes, trinkets, large Bible—I had to see 
them all, and then her wardrobe, and it was with 
the greatest delight she ran her fingers over the 
‘‘shirrs’” of the flounce of her best winter dress 
and the cuirass basque, as if to say that her things 
were in the latest fashion. Finally she took out 
a sheet of paper, pressed it down on her French 
writing-board, examined the point of her pencil, and 
wrote her autograph, ‘‘God is love and truth. L. N. 
Bridgman’’; and then from her needle-case and spool- 
box produced a cambric needle and fine cotton, and 
showed me how she threaded a needle, which was 
done by holding the eye against the tip of her tongue, 
the exquisite nicety of touch in her tongue guiding 
her to pass the thread through. It was done in an in- 


stant, though it seemed impossible to do it at all, and 


then she presented me the threaded needle triumph- 
antly, baving secured. it by slipping a knot. 

After descending to the parlor she told me how kind 
it wasin Dr. Howe to fit her up such a pretty room; 
and then I must go into the school-room, whither she 
led me by the hand, and introduced me to several of 
her friends among the pupils, and when I took my 
departure she would have the teacher go with me to 
the door to tell me which car to take. 

The last report of Dr. Howe gives some particulars 
relating to the way in which he brought this very in- 
teresting girl into communication with her fellow- 
creatures, making her “one of the human family,” 
patiently, laboriously, lovingly going over a tedious 


process month after month and year after year, until © 


she became what she is. He gives also some infurma- 
tion with regard to her circumstances, She has a 
home during the cold weather at the Institution; she 
earns “‘a little money by making bead-baskets,”’ etc., 
and has the interest of two thousand dollars, which 
was bequeathed to her by two friends, mother and 
daughter; ‘‘ but still she barely receives enough for 
necessary articles of dress,’’ he adds, gently suggesting 
the needs of “this dear child” for whom he has done 
so much to any who may be “disposed to make any 
addition to the Loring Fund”’ for her support. 


Che Little Folks. 


GRANDMA’S STORIES ABOUT THE 
WAR. 
By G. L. V. 


HEN we were children we loved to gather 

around grandma’s chair in the long winter 
evenings and get her to tell us about “ old times, when 
she was young.” The ‘old times’’ referred to were 
the days of our American Revolution. You have 
studied all about itin your history at school; and so 
had we, but it was the picture of home life which in- 


an — 


terested us. We thought her stories about what was © 


said and done in every emergency were far more en- 
tertaining than the account of the war as given in our 
history lesson. 3 

She had a blazing wood fire in her room which made 
it seem bright and cheerful. She wore a cap with a 
fine border close crimped around her face. 1do not 
see such neat caps now-a-days on o!d ladies. Her eyes 
shone so undimmed and bright through the round 
glasses of those old fashioned, silver-rimmed specta- 
cles that you could scarcely believe grandma had look- 
ed out upon the world for more than eighty years, yet 
she was always so peaceful and cheerful that you felt 
quite sure she must have been a blessing to those 
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around her during all that time; and so she had been, 
for every one loved her. 

She liked to see young people happy, therefore she 
seldom refused us when we came pleading for a story. 


Generally we begged her to begin with the landing of. 


the British, and if you would like to know how people 
felt nearly one hundred years ago, when the English 
soldiers landed on Long Island, I will give you the ac- 
count in grandma’s own words: 

“The morning on which the British troops landed was 
one of the loveliest we had had that summer. The sky 
was so clear aud bright that you could scarcely think 
of it as a day which was to bring so much sorrow. I 
was then just sixteen years old, and my sister was a 
little older. Father was very feeble, he died of con- 
sumption before the close of the war, and as we had 
no brothers to protect us, when the news reached us 
that the army was advancing in the direction of our 
village, mother concluded to leave the house and go 
to a cousin of hers who had a large farm some miles 
eastward. Accordingly the great farm wagon was 
brought to the door, and such articles of furniture as 
could be easily removed were placed on it. Our faith- 
ful old negro man, Cesar, received instructions from 
father to take bis little grandson, Cato, with him, and 
to drive the cattle through the farm lane tu the woods 
beyond, while Mink, his son, who was a tall, strong 
young fellow, was set to watch the premises and, if 
possible, to protect the house. Before these arrange- 
ments were completed tae rumor reached us that the 
soldiers were rapidly approaching. The whole village 
was in cominotion. Nothing, as yet, was to be seen 
of our troops. Women and children were running 
hither and thither. Men on horseback were riding 
about in all directions. Farmers might be seen clean- 
ing up their rifles, and half grown boys practicing 
shooting ata mark. AsI stood near our wagon which 


- Was being loaded, I could see the old Dutch school- 


master open the door of the little red schoolhouse. 
The boys rushed out with a shout; it proved tobea 
longer holiday than they then dreamed of. The ad- 
vancing army was just beyond the hills.* Thers was 
an almost incessant firing in that direction, and as 
troops were advancing from all quarters, we dared 
not delay longer. : 

*** You must drive, Fern,’ said mother to me, placing 
the reins in my hands. 

‘**Look your last at Grey!’ said my sister, pointing 
to my pet squirrel, perched on the gate-post. 

**I jumped down out of the wagon and tried tocatch 
him; but he acted as if he wanted me to frolic with 
him, and playfully kept just beyond my reach. 
Mother called me, saying that we could not delay for 
the sake of squirrels. Poor fellow! I had made a 
great pet of him. He would sit for an hour ata time 
in my pocket, with his head and paws out, eating nuts, 
while I was knitting. I could not bear to leave him, 
for I felt as if his very tameness would be his death; 
and my presentiment proved true, for some cruel 
soldier caught and killed him. I found his skin and 
rich furry tail nailed on the fence, weeks afterwards. 

“The horses were beginning to get restive under the 
sound of the distant firing, so very reluctantly I left 
my frolicsome pet and took up the reins, turning the 
horses’ beads in the same direction that Cwsar had 
taken with the drove of cattle. 

“That evening® bright light, as of a large fire, shone 


westward against the sky, and the next morning a 


heavy smoke brooded over our village. Father took 
a stout cane to lean on, and my sister and I helped 
him climb a little eminence which commanded a view 
in that direction. He looked very pale, and sighed; 
his step seemed more feeble than ever. 

“**T think the fire is directly in the line of our house,’ 
he said. 

“Youth is very hopeful, so we girls said many en- 
couraging things, and would not believe in disaster. 
We were young and happy, the sky was bright, the 
birds were singing all around us, and we could not 
bear to think of anything gloomy. We did not know 
then that to the westward, just in the woods beyond, 
where as children we used to play, there were heaps 
of dead and dying. 

‘* The battle of Long Island was a very disastrous one. 
You may remember reading in your history that Gen. 
Greene had been entrusted with the command here, 
and had made himself familiar with all the points to 
be defended; but unfortunately he was taken sick 
and the command devolved on Gen, Putnam, who 
had no time left him to hecome acquainted with the 
means of defense planned by Gen. Greene. For years 
afterwards superstitious people were afraid to cross 
after dark the fields that lay along the line of the 


. pursuing army; there were so many dead bodies 


found among the hills and hollows, in the woods and 
fields, that they got the name of being haunted. 
Father was probably thinking of what might be 
even then happening in the village, for he seemed un- 
usually sad, and we noticed that he trembled, as if he 


felt weak and feeble. I think that our merry tones 


jarred upon him. He could not bear to see us so light- 
hearted, knowing the perils of our people, and the 
desolation even then threatening our dear village. 
We were sure that the British had already been driven 
back to their ships. He shook his head sadly and said: 
‘Iam afraid the old homestead is burned down, chil- 
dren!’ 

“Father was right. When, after the battle of Long 


*Those hills form an i 
Prospect Park, noo line through what is now 


Island, we returned home, before we reached the vil- 
lage we could see the tall old trees that had stretched 
their arms so protectingly over our roof; they were 
all charred and blackened by the flames. Yes, father 
was right; the old homestead was burned down.”’ 

To our question as to how the houses in those days 
were built and furnished, Grandma used to reply that 
‘*this was a long brick house, high in front but sloping 
down quite lowin the rear. It had no hall; but the 
two front rooms, which were large, had each a door 
opening upon ‘the stoop,’ which ran the length of the 
house. Instead of a base-board, the wall along the 
floor was finished with a row of tiles, and the fire- 
places, which were large, were also tiled. These tiles 
were kept bright by being whitewashed, and when 
the lime was dry it was rubbed off; this gave polish 
to the tile itself and kept the interstices white. The 
great Dutch Bible, with heavy clasps and corners, had 
its place on a little stand kept for that purpose. ‘The 
old black leather Psalm-books, with silver clasps and 
little silver rings through which a chain or cord was 
inserted by which to carry them, or to hang them on 
the seat in church during service, had their place be- 
side the Bible. The tall Dutch clock ticked solemnly 
in the corner. The cupboard, of some dark polished 
wood, held its place aiong the wall; tall, straight- 
backed chairs, with claw-feet holding a ball, were 
placed between the windows. The floors were 
scrubbed to the perfection of cleanliness, and the 
ceilings were whitewashed between the heavy square 
beams that ran across. This house was built of brick 
brought from Holland, and was burned at the com- 
mand of Lord Coruwallis as it afforded protection for 
the American riflemen.”’ 3 

Grandma thus described the scenes after the Battle 
of Flatbush: *‘ When we returned home we found that 
our whole village presented a picture of desolation. 
Some of thé houses seem to have been used indis- 
criminately as stables for horses and as barracks for 
solders. The fences were torn down, the gardens 
trainpled on, the crops destroyed. The grain which 
was stacked in the field was burned and the cattle had 
been wastefully killed. The roads were so cut up by 
the passage of artillery wagons that, as it proved to be 
a very rainy season, they were almost impassable. 
The bouses of several of our neighbors had been 
burned as well as ourown. This had been done some 
time between the 22d of August and the 26th of the 
same month. Being subjected to many hardships and 
deprived of comforts to which they were accustomed, 
many of the people were taken sick. There was a 
Hessian encampment and a British encampment in 
our village, and a fever broke out among these soldiers, 
which spread rapidly. There was scarcely a family in 
the whole town which was not visited by this camp 
fever. I was very ill, and poor mother had the care 
of me during all that dreary autumn, as well as of 
father, who seemed to be very much prostrated and 
to cough more than ever. We were all depressed in 
consequence of the discouraging rumors which were 
circulated as to the general state of the country. The 
newspapers reached usrarely. The New York Journal 
and General Advertiser, printed by John Holt, near 
the Coffee House, was a very warm advocate of the 
American cause. It was sometimes brought to us by 
the prisoner officers who were billeted on the inhabi- 
tants after the capture of Fort Washington. This 
hopeful little sheet was handed from neighbor to 
neighbor, and it helped to cheer us up in those dull 
November days. There were two other newspapers 
of which we often obtained copies from the British 
officers, The New York Gazette and Weekly Mercury, 
printed by Hugh Gaine, and Rivington’s New York 
Gazetteer, or the Connecticut, Hudson’s River, New 
Jersey and Quebec Weekly Advertiser, such was its 
ambitious name. The last mentioned of these papers 
left us in doubt about everything except the loyalty 
due to the King of England. 

‘*You may imagine how difficult it was for us to get 
the papers when I tell you that the Fulton Ferry, that 
great thoroughfare of to-day, was then only crossed 
by occasional row-boats. 

“My mother was very active and energetic; like 
many of the women of that period, she seemed well 
fitted to cope with every difficulty that presented it- 
self. She was naturally of a cheerful disposition and 
disposed to look upon the bright side of things. She 
would not allow us girls to sit down and mope over 
our discomforts, but insisted upon our sharing with 
her the support of the family. Old Ceesar had man- 
aged to keep the cows hidden in the woods at the end 
of the farm lane. Mother set aside every morning as 
much milk as father needed, but she would not reserve 
any for herself nor for us girls. She sol@ milk and 
butter to the British officers; they paid a good price 
for it, and this was our main dependence that winter. 
We used to spin and knit a great deal, for mother 
would not allow us an idle moment. I was very fond 
of reading, and I would hide away ends of candle to 
read by when the rest of the family were asleep. All 
my education was in the Dutch language; I never 
went to an English school in my life, but I taught my- 
self to read English so that I would take up an English 
newspaper and read it aloud to my sister in Dutch, or, 
reading a Dutch book, I could translate it into English 
for the prisover officers as rapidly as if it was written 
in English. 

“Tt was useless to try and raise grain that year, forthe 
fences were all destroyed and our beautiful farm was 
laid waste. Our faithful Ceesar managed, however, to 


| pasture some of the horses of the cavdlry officers, and 


that was very profitable. I must tell you of something 
in this connection which afforded us much amusement. 

‘We had a wood lot at the north end of the farm, 
known familiarly as Nova Scotia. There was no un- 
dergrowth, and, as the grass wus luxuriant, here the 
horses were pastured. One morni £ a quick-tempered 
English officer came in great haste*to Cesar asking for 
his horse. Caesar, who had had no great opinion of 
British troops, seeing the trouble their coming had 
given, replied, without looking up from his work, that 
the horse was in Nova Scotia. How dared you send 
my horse to Nova Scotia? demanded the Englishman, 
getting very red in the face. The old colored man 
looked up in surprise, but he merely said that ‘ Mis- 
tress had ordered it to be sent there.’ The officer 
stamped his foot in rage. ‘I tell you I want my 
horse; I meant to use him this very day. What right 
had she to send him away?’ Csesar thought his con- 
duct was certainly remarkable, inasmuch as there 
was no better pasture than the Nova Scotia lot for 
miles around. In great rage the Englishman advanced 
towards the house. He was really too much of a gen- 
tleman to be rude toa young girl who received bim 
with politeness, and as I met him at the door the 
struggle between his anger and the desire to appear 
calm kept him silent. { invited him in, and, knowing 
him to be the owner of one of the finest horses in the 
pasture-lot, I sent Mink to bring down ‘The Finan- 
cier? The struggle to repress his pent-up indignation 
was ineffectual. You may imagine his embarrassment 
when, in the midst of his reproaches, he looked up 
and saw his spirited horse come gaily cantering down 
the farm lane. Although so hot-headed, he was a 
kind-hearted man, and very much of a gentleman. 
He could scarcely forgive himself for being so rude, 
and he tried in every way to make reparation for his 
conduct. He was a fast friend of ours after that, and 
was enabled by his position to do us many an act of 
kindness, which in our defenseless state we certainly 
needed. Czsesar was not as reticent as we wished him 
to be, and when the officers got hold of the story, they 
joked him for months after about the disposition 
which the rebels had made of his horse, the ‘Gay 
Financier.’ 


A METAGRAM. 


Complete, I am considered essential to happiness. Change 
my head, and 1 am capable of increasing happiness. Behead 
me and substitute two letters, and I am used by dishonest 
people. Change these two letters and drop one letter from 
the word, and I support life. Again change my first two Ict- 
ters,and Iam a guard. Change them once more, and I ama 
garland. Now drop one letter, and I am something to be 
avoided. Behead and curtail me, and I am a disagreeable an- 


imal. VIOLET. 
A SCRIPTURAL ENIGMA. 
28 letters. 
20, 10, 26, 14, 2, 19, one of the books of the Old Testament. 
4, 25, 1, 10, 16, a king of Israel. 


17, 26, 20, 11, 9, 13, a disciple. 

28, 5, 8, 10, 26, was one of the masters of the temple music. 

24, 14, 5, 12, 23, 15, 6, supposed by some to be a musical instru- 
ment. 

22, 21, 18, 7, a flower mentioned in the Bible. 

27, 17, 19, 26, 3, 16, a city built by Nimrod. 

The whole is from Proverbs. 


A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 
A small animal. > 
Uniform of an order. 
An invigorator. 
Part of the body. 
My initials and finals each name a bird. 
A TRIANGULAR PUZZLE. 
1. Might. 
2. A Roman poet. 
3. To gain. 
4. A nickname. 
5. A consonant. PANSY. 


A CHARADE. 
My first is a verb and also a noun. 
My second is a boy’s name. 
My whole is an apparition. 
WILLIE A. O. 


A SQUARE WORD. 


Father. 

A gift. 

An article of apparel. 

Insects. J. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MAY 19. 
A Word Rebus.—A crow NW Ill. knot sea ewer the he Ada C he 
Nora gold n slip Perth eg out. : 
ae crown will not cure the headache, nor a golden slipper the 
gout.’ 
A Diamond Puzzle.— 


A Vegetable Enigma.—“ Too many cooks spoii the broth.” 

Figure Words.—ist. Guido. 2d. Corregio. 3d. Van Dyck. 4th. 
Murillo. 5th. Velasquez. 6th. Greuze. 

Classical Anagrams.—1l. Hyperborean. 


2. P n. 
3. Pleiades. 
4. Sardanapalus. 
5. Coriolanus. 
DAT E 
A Square Word 7% 
EA T 
Hidden Fruits.—1. Apple. 2. Pear. 3. Lemon. 4. Grape. 6. 
e 


Cherry. 
Decapitations.—Permit, remit, emit, time, Tim, it, T. 
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Wppermost Capics. 


THIRD TERM—LETTER FROM THE 
PRESIDENT. 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
WASHINGTON D. C., May 29, 1875. 


Dear Sir: 
— timesubsequent to the Pres- 
idential election of 1872, the press, 
a portion of it hostile to the Republican 
party, and particularly so to the Admin- 
istration, started the cry of *‘ Cesarism”’ 
and “the Third Term,” calling lustily 
for me to define my position on the latter 
subject. I believed it to be beneath the 
dignity of the office which I have been 
twice called upon to fill to answer sucha 
question before the subject should be 
presented by competent authority to 
make a nomination, or by a body of such 
dignity and authority as not to make a 
reply a fair subject of ridicule. In factI 
have been surprised that so many seDsi- 
ble persons in the Republican party 
should permit their enemy. to force upon 
them and their party an issue which can- 
not add strength to the party no matter 
how met. Buta body of the dignity and 
party authority of a convention to make 
nomiations for the State officers of the 
second State in the Union having con- 
sidered this question, I deem it not im- 
proper that I should speak. 

In the first place, I never sought the 
office for a second, nor even for a first 
nomination. To the first I was called 
from a life position, one created by Con- 
gress expressly for me for supposed ser- 
vices rendered to the Republic. The 
position vacated I liked. It would have 
been most agreeable to me to have 
retained it until such time as Congress 
might have consented to my retirement, 
with the rank and a portion of the 
emoluments which I so much needed, to 
a home where the balance of my days 
might be spent in peace and the enjoy- 
ment of domestic quiet, relieved from 
the cares which have oppressed me so 
constantly now for fourteen years. But 
I was made to believe that the public 
good called me to make the sacrifice. 
Without seeking the office for the second 
term, the nomination was tendered to 
me by a unanimous vote of the delegates 
of all the States and Territories, selected 
by the Republicans of each to represent 
their whole number for the purpose of 
making their nomination. I cannot say 
that I was not pleased at this, and at the 
overwhelming indorsement which their 
action received at the election following. 


But it must be remembered that all the 


sacrifices except that of comfort had 
been made in accepting the first term. 
Then, too, such a fire of personal abuse 
and slander had been kept up for four 
years, notwithstanding the conscientious 


performance of my duties to the best of? 


my understanding—tbough I admit, in 
the light of subsequent events, many 
times subject to fair criticism—that an 
indorsement from the people, who alone 
govern republics, was a gratification that 
it is only human to have appreciated and 
enjoyed. 

Now, for the Third Term. I do not 
want it any more than I did the first. I 
would not write or utter a word to 
change the will of the people in express- 
ing and having their choice. The ques- 
tion of the number of terms allowed to 
any one Executive can only come up 
fairly in the shape of a proposition to 
amend the Constitution, ashapein which 
all political parties can participate, fixing 
the length of time or the number of 
terms for which any one person shall be 


eligible for the office of President. Until 


such an amendment is adopted the peo- 
ple cannot be restricted in their choice 
by resolution further than they are now 
restricted as to age, nativity, etc. It 
may happen in the future history of the 
country that to change an Executive"be- 
cause he has been eight years in office 
will prove unfortunate if not disastrous. 
The idea that any man could elect him- 
self President, or even renominate him- 
self, is preposterous. It is a reflection 
upon the intelligence and patriotism of 
the people to suppose such a thing possi- 
ble. Any man can destroy his chances 
for the office, but no one can force an 
election or even a nomination. 

To recapitulate, I am not, nor have I 
ever been, a candidate for a renomina- 
tion. I would not accept a nomination 


if it were tendered, unless it should come 
under such circumstances as to make it 
an imperative duty, circumstances not 
likely to arise. I congratulate the Con- 
vention over which you presided for the 
harmony which prevailed and for the 
excellent ticket put in the field, and 
which I hope may be triumphantly elect- 
ed. With great respect, your obedient 
servant, U.S. GRANT. 


To Gen. Harry White, President Pennu- 
sylvania Republican State Convention. 


MOODY AND SANKEY. 
{The Tribune.] 

HE American revivalists continue to 

occupy a large share of letters and 
telegrams from England. There can be 
no doubt pow that the movement pro- 
duced by them is genuine. Neither the 
singing nor mob-magnetism is sufficient 
to account for the steady and long-con- 
tinued force of this remarkable move- 
ment, which has extended not only 
through the ignorant and more emo- 
tional classes in England, but through 
the educated orders, among men and 
women not apt to be swayed from their 
usual course by a well-sung song or a 
dramatic peroration. The interest of 
these masses of well-clothed and ragged 
Londoners can be explained by the sim- 
ple fact that there is nothing after all so 
interesting to any man as religion, the 
position of his own soul before God. The 
people being the same and the Gospel 
the same, we think it would be worth 
while for the clergy here as well as in 
England to try to find out why these 
masses choose to hear the Gospel from 
the American revivalists rather than 
from men who offer it with exactitude 
of doctrine and in chaste and scholarly 
language. Why do the great audiences 
coliect about Spurgeon and other preach- 
ers whom Christians of refinement shrink 
from as unorthodox and too often blas- 
phemous and vulgar? Not, we are sure? 
because of their heterodoxy, blasphemy, 
or vulgarity; but because these men 
make of religion a real every-day matter 
They may degrade Christ by their tamil) 
iarity, but he is at least a live man in 
their talk—here, walking at our side to- 
day. Mr. Moody, in his earnest, simple 
stories and queer illustrations, sees, 
hears, feels him. That is what the peo- 
ple want—ail the people, the scholar and 
the prince as well as the beggar. Not 
doctrines, not beautiful theories, but a 
Christ—a religion which can be an actual 
every-day matter, as real as the money 
which tempts them to wrong-doing, or 
the molecules out of which science makes 
a world for them in which there is no 
God. Certain spiritually-minded people, 
especially the clergy, do not need such 
sermons as Moody’s to bring Christ before 
them, and to them the sermons are use- 
less. But they should remember in how 
small a minority they are, and try to 
borrow the secret of success of these men 
when they preach the Gospel to the ma- 
jority. 


THE WICKED DAILIES. 
(Chicago Alliance.) 


2 li: those who are expressing by letter 
and by word a desire that we of the 
religious press should “rebuke’’ the 
wicked dailies, we would state that we 
are not quite clear as to the amount of 
difference between a wicked daily anda 
religious weekly. That the latter is in 
the main more religious we admit, and 
at least seven times less reckless, be- 
cause it comes only once in seven days; 
but the case is a difficult one, and the 
religious weekly does not, upon the 
whole, seem to be in such a condition aa 
to warrant it in flinging at least a very 
large stone at those organs of the world, 
the flesh, and the devil. It is very bad 
that the dailies are so unjust as to assail 
character and injure reputation, but we 
find in the church journals such a free 
use of the words, “‘ infidel,’’ hypocrite,”’ 
“trimmer,’’ and “* fool,’”’ that we fear to 
open up against the liberty the press 
takes with character, lest we might hurt 
the feelings of some of the Christian ed-/ 
itors hereabouts, and be as unfortunate 
as the boy that Plutarch speaks of, who 
threw a stone atia cross dog and struck 
his stepmother. 

Furthermore, we cannot avoid the feel- 
ing that papers are much like eggs or 
potatoes exposed for sale in market, seal 


lto buy those that are bad. Lf he does 


THE OLDEST AND THE BEST 


} 


purchaser of which is not to be expected | 


purchase the bad egg or decayed escii= 
lent, our anger at the market man is 
mild compared with our disgust at the 
purchaser. 


ARBARA FRIETCHIE. 
(Whittier.) 


HE facts in the case are before the 
public, and I have no wish to bias its 

decision. I have no interest in it apart 
from the truth. I wrote the ballad in 
the firm belief of the truth of the inci- 
dent it describes, and the grounds of that 
belief seemed to me ample. It may be 
that my original informant—a lady in 
whom I have entire confidence—was her- 
self misinformed by her friends. It may 
be that the cumulative and corrobora- 
tive evidence I have since received is 
unreliable. If so, 1 can only say that I 
shall regret it, not so much from a feeling 
of personal disappointment as that it in- 
volves the loss of the noble ideal of 
patriotism to which I sought to do 
honor. As a matter of fact, I have no 
wish to perpetuatein any offensive sense 
the incidents of that sad fraternal strife, 
the very pames of whose battle fields I 
would gladly see erased from our na- 
tional flags. 

* Buried be the dreadful past, 

Ite common slain be mourned, and let 

All memories soften to regret.” 


DRY GOODS. 
CREAT REDUCTION 


IN PRICES OF 
PLAIN COLORED SILKS 
STRIPED, CHECKED AND CHINE SILKS, 
LOUISINES 


and BLACK SILKS 
of the LATEST STYLES and BEST MAKES. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, corner 19th St. 


All Styles of 
SUMMER SHAWLS 


50 PER CEFT. UNDER COST OF IMPORTA- 
TION. 


Arnold, Constable & Co. 


Reception, 
Carriage and Promenade 


SUITS AND COSTUMES. 


OXFORD SUITS, 
LACE COSTUMES, 
LACE JACKETS. 
THREAD LACE AND LLAMA LACE SHAWLS, 
CARRIAGE WRAPS, &c., &. 
AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, 


to close the 


Arnold, Constable & Co,,|F 


Broadway, cerner 19th St. 


OUTFITS 


of all styles for 
LADIES, MISSES AND CHILDREN, 
READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


FRENCH CORSETS, 
FRENCH UNDERWEAR, 
PANIERS, &C,, &C. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Broadway, Corner 19th St. 


Unholstery Department. 


LACE CURTAINS, 
UPHOLSTERY GOODS, 
SHADES, 4 &0. 
of every description at the LOWEST PRICES. 


CANTON MATTINGS. 


English and American Oil Cloths. 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS CARPETS, | 


At $1.10 per yard. | 


5-FRAME ENGLISH BRUSSELS, 


_ At $1.75 per yard. 
Together with an elegant and extensive stock of 


ENTIRE CARPETS 


of all the different makes, 
and the latest designs and colorings. 


Arnold, Constable & Co., 


Corner 19th St. 


IN THE WORLD. | 


(00 YEARS AGO 


WALTER BAKER & CO. began the manufac- 
ture of their celebrated 


Chocolate, Cocoa, and 
Broma. 


Its standard of excellence and purity has won 
for it a world-wide reputation, and their various 
preparations have received the HIGHEST 
MEDALS at the Paris and Vienna Exposi- 
tions, and at all the Principal Exhibitions of the 
World, over all competitors. 

They now make the FINEST VANILLA 
Chocolate and the German Sweet Chocolatc. 
Their 


Breakfast Cocoa 


is the great desideratum of Dyspeptics and those 
afflicted with weak nerves. 


Racahout des Arabes 


is an excellent food for invalids, and unrivaled in 
delicacy. All the above are for sale by Grocers 
and Spice Dealers throughout the country. 


WALTER BAKER & CO., 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
H. O'NEILL & CO., 
327 and 329 Sixth Avenue, 


NOW OPEN, 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF 


STRAW GOODS. 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH CHIP HATS, 


and new goods every week from E urope, in Bl ° 
Brown, Drab, White and Ecru tints. 


MER , to 
~ 
MILAN HATS 
FINE LEG 
We have now on > ‘OVE 
DOZEN OF AT 


OUR TRIMMED HATS, 


for elegance of shape and richness of trimming, 
cannot be surpassed. , 
IMMENSE REDUCTION IN PRICES!! 
reduced to 
Hats reduced to $18. 
Hats reduced to $15. 


15 Hats reduced to $12. 
12 Hats reduced to 


$9 Hats reduced to “60. 
The increase our over all other 
housed int e millinery trade attests our superior- 
y- 
RIBBONS. 


DA ASS A BONS, I2c., 16c., 20c., 30c. and 40c., 
=s Cream, ‘White, Cardinal, and Drab. 
the "leo Spring Shades, at 9c., 12c., l6c., 20c.. 


nd 
Fine Biack GROS-GRAINS, all Silk, 12c., l6c. and 
25c. yard. 


SASH RIBBONS. 


Splendid quality Black, 7-inch, 75c. yard, a) Silk. 
ped ity Black, 8-inch, $1; formerly sold at 


“HAT SCARHES. 


DAMASSA HAT SC 
GROS SCARFS, 
SILK HAT SCARFS. 


Ni $2.75. 
E THOUSAND 


DAMASSA SILK for HAT TRIMMING, in all 


ades. 
SPLENDID QUALITY, $2.75 yard. 
BANKRUPT STOCK O 


FINE FRENCH FLOWERS. 


OPEN, ON MONDAY. 
1,000 ca of FINE MONTURES, at 90. ® Montare. 
All oft this ‘Has of Goode are “worth from $2.50 to $5. 
Llyn OFFER ON MO AY, 
cartons of SHORT SPRAYS o 25c. @ spray. 
All of this line is worth frcm $1 to $1.50. 
These two lots of FLOWERS are all new goods 
of this season’s importation, and must be sold. 


LACE DEPARTMENT. 


BLAce, THREAD and GUIPURE LACES, 
OLORED DUCHESSE 
COLORED GUIPURE NET, 
‘COLORED MEXICAN NET. 


SLEEVELESS JACKETS. 


e assortment of new end exquis in 
MADE-UP LACE RTICL 
We manufacture all our LACE 


RUFFLINCS. 


IN ENDLESS VARIETY AND ALL PRICES. 
WILL OPEN ON MONDAY 


A splendid assortment of 


Children’s Dresses, Infants? Dresses, 
and Children’s Pt oy and Mius- 
lin Suits, $1.60 to $8. 


LADIES’ ORGANDIE AND FANCY 
Net Overdresses, 


UMBRELLAS and PARASOLS, 


WHICH WE WILL SELL AT LOW PRICES. 


KID CLOVES. 


A Choice assortment of Kid gloves in all the new 
Spring shades and opera colors—two, threg and 
ve 


SILK TIES. 


ozen Windsor Ti 
1.000 White Silk Ties at former 
n Lace T 


ies 
Novelties in Fine reneh 
N. B.—Reduction to the trad 


O’NEILL’S 


327 and 329 6th Ave., and 103 W. 20th St. 
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Financial. 


From Monday, May 2, to Saturda Y; 
May 29. 


Wall Street Topics.—Erie and its affairs have 
been the absorbing topics of the week, although 
something of the kind has been expected for some 
time. Some particulars as to the passage of the 
road into bankruptcy and the appuointment of a 
receiver will be found on another page, “It is un- 
derstood from bankers whe are ta commanication 
with London that the arrangement is not regarded 
with disfavor there. In this market the surplus of 
capital continues with very easy rates for money 
on call. The amount of commercial paper offering 
is quite small, and 7 per cent. is about the highest 
figure quoted, while very choice grades range as 
low as 3% per cent. The Banks of England and 
France gain largely in bullion, the first reporting 
£955,000, and the second 10,777,000 francs. 

Government Bonds are strong and active, the 
ruling high prices not seeming to affect the de- 
mand even from corporate investors. We note 
reports of purchases by corporations amounting in 
one case to near a million and in others from 
$100,000 upwards. 


The highest quotations during the week were 

— May May May May May Ma 

"81, 122% 122% 122% 2% 133% 
6s 5-208, cp... .’62, 117 17% U7 117 117 
60 5-208, cp...’65, 120% 120% 1204 120% 121 
68 5-20e.n. ep.’65, 122% 122% 122% 122% 122% 123% 
6s 5. Ws, cp...’67, 12436 
6s 5-20s, cp. ."68,124 23K 123% 
5a 10-40sreg..... 116% 116% 116% 117 HT 
5a 10-408 cp...... ns 
5s, funded cp’8!, 116% 116% 116% MT 
62 currency ..... 124% 124% 125 


Gold,.— Nothing tarttier has developed in the 
direction of clique operations. At the Treasury 
sale on Thursday a million was sold, the total bids 
amounting to $5,295,000. 

The highest quotations with the corresponding 
values of legal tenders were as follows: 

May Me May May May 


Legal Tenders..85.93 86.02 86.11 86.11 86.02 86.02 

State Bonds show no gain in general activity. 
Tennessees are firm, and s0mé considerable pur- 
chases have been made. There is a better local 
demand too for the Virginia coupons, which are 
receivable for State taxes... There is some talk of 
offering the bondholders a feur per cent. bond in- 
stead of the present bonds, but some modification 
of this offer will probably be made before an ad- 
justment is reached, 

Railroad Bends remain steady aon the best 

issues, on a good demand fvur investment. The 
Erie bonds have been depressed, it is hoped tem- 
porarily, by the embarrassments of the cumpany. 
etc.—Since 1873 there have been few 
more exciting weeks in the Stock market than that 
which has just passed, the excitement turning of 
course on the Erie break-down. The lowest point 
for most of the stocks was reached on Friday, and 
at the close there was a partial recovery. Other 
disturbing influences are found In the continuance 
of the railroad war, and the fears which this en- 
genders of irreparable injury to railroad property 
in general. Good judges think that thia war may 
prove if it continues more damaging than either 
the panic of 1873 or the Granger legislation of last 
year. 


a 
104% 104% “102 
Harlem........ 1385 134% 135. 134 134% 
721 8K BX 18% 
Lake Shore. ... 6% 6% 6% Gx ® 6054 
Northwestern.. 38% 38k 39% 39% 3K 30% 
do pref... . 83% 54 
Rock Island.. 02% 108% 103% 102% 102% 
St. Paul........ 33% 
do pref...... HK 55355 
Ohio & Miss.... 22% @ 23% 233 %22% 22% 
Centralof N.J.111% 110 110% 
Del., L. & W....119 11836" 1185¢ “11634 117 
Han & St. Jos.. 21 21% 21% 
Union Pacific.. 75% 75% 74% 74% 0 
Panama..... ... 13944 180 
West’nUnTel.. 77% 7% 76% 76% 
At.&PacificTel 34% B 2334 


Foreign Exchange las been quiet throughout 
the week,a little below the specie shipping rate. 


At the close the market, was firmér, and some! Me 


emall shipments of coin were ordered. 


‘Nominal quotations at the close of the week 
were: 
@ days.. 3 days. 
London prime bankers.. 4.86 489X%G@4A.9K 


FISK & HATCH, 
Bankers; 5 Nassau Stree, N. Y. 
. Government Bonde of all issues and de- 
digeet at current 
amounte, to suit al! 


~ vestors Inst for im- 
media elivery; an 
investments in Government Bonds, sfers of 
gistered Ce s. Exchange Coupon 
Bonds for Collection of tateseen, 
nded to on favorable terms. 


le Stocks and Bonds ee 
and sold on Commission ; Gold Coustes and Amer- 
bought aad sold; approved 
posit accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 
Union Dime Savings Bank, 


Nos. 396 & 398 C corner La 
dally from to 3, an y 


ts—Over Tit ion | 
Million Doliars. 
cent. interest allowed. 
French and 


Six 

Books in 
G. 8. 
T. 8. ARMOUR, 


d German 
N. J. N. J. HAINES, Pres’t. 
Secretary. 


George Opdyke & Co., 
BANKERS, 


No. 25 Nassau St.,. New York. 


Transact a General Banking Business, RE- 
CEIVE DEPOSITS subject to check at sight, 
and allow interest on daily balances at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, credited month- 
ly. Checks drawn upon us pass through the Clear- 
ing House. 

ISSUE CERTIFICATES OF DEPOSIT, 
payable on demand, or at fixed date, with interest 
as agreed upon. 

MAKE COLLECTIONS at lowest rates with 
prompt returns. 

EXECUTE INVESTMENT ORDERS and 
negotiate COMMERCIAL PAPER. 

INVESTMENT SECURITIES a specialty. 


(2 PER CENT. NET. 


Improved Farm First Mortgage Coupon Bonds 
Guaranteed. We loan not to exceed one-third of 
the value ascertained by personal inspection by one 


of t . In many years business have never 
lostadollar. We y the interest promeny semi- 
annually in New York drafts. During 


gages were paid 
Atlantic to the 
refer to parties 

particulars. J. B. WATKINS 


M ISSOU RI| 2 Dade, Gress ,Cole, ie, Ralls, Lancoln, 


CO U N TY mndence soli- 


e, Pottes and 
BONDS. ited. Sam’l A. Gaylo ord, St. Louis. 
STOCK SPECULATIONS. 
Conde cted by a in every form, on Commission 
only. Puts an on best and lowest 


nd often 
amphlet, explaining how Wall Street 
Ons are con & free. Send fora 


AND BROKERS, 2 Watt N. Y. 


CHURCIL EQUIPMENT. 


MENEELYS’ 


For 8, etc., known ublic. 
ME ELL 


1 Dip e made at * 
FOU 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Retablished in 1837. 


mounted with the be 


Tower Clocks, Chimes, etc. 


arran 
lllastrated Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, 
102 and 104 East Second Cincinnati. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 

BELL FOU NDERS, Troy, N. Y. 
Manufacture a superior quality of BELLS. 
Special attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 
ustrated Catalogue sent: free. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS 


Made of the Patent Elastic Felt. For particulars 
OSTERMOOR, flice, 75 
Box 4.004. 


ress 
Pearl Street. 


ROOK®S’ SEMINARY for 
dies, Poughkeesie, N. Y. Reope 


14th. Parents are invi 
EDWARD WHITE. 


Address 

Mattresses 
and Beds, 

Feathers, Comfortablics, 
Counterpanes, 


Mattresses, Blankets, Pil- 
lows and Beda, 


ber 1 
merits of this school. 


Bedding. 


BED AND TABLE LINEN, 


Kittle, CUSHIONS, ETC. 
Nos. 203 & 205 Canal Street, N. Y, 


CLARKE’S Adjustable Carriage Umbrella, 


Represented in the annexed cut, can be readily 
attached to any open vehicle. It can be adjusted 
toany desired HEIGHT, ANGLE, or DIRECTION, in 
an instant; is held firmly against storms; is trans- 
ferable from one carriage to another in a few 
seconds, and weighs less than 10lbs. When not 
in use, it can be compactly folded and laid on the 
floor of the carriage. It ts thoroughly made and 
warranted durable. It is CHEAPER, LIGHTER, and 
PLEASANTER than a Buggy-Top. It is the cool- 
est sunshade, and the only perfect protection 
from storm, except the close carriage. Unlike 
all other Umbrellas, its attachment is entirely 
under the cushion, and leaves, when detached, 
no unsightly rings, sockets, or scars, to mar the 
beauty of the carriage. Sold by all Dealers. 
MANUFACTUR 
No. 405 1 Broadway, York. 


Send for Descriptive Fvtes List, and state where 
you saw this advertisemen 


I 


Testimonials from Parties 
ORDERING OTe BY LETTER 


GEO. BURR, 


(Late FREEMAN & BURR,) 
MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 138 and 140 Fulton Street, New York, 


THE COUNTRY ORDER SYSTEM @as introduced by this House in 1865 and has 
met with greatly increasing favor with each successive year. By it thousands in all parts of 
the country order their clothing direct from us, with the greatest satisfaction. 

The following extracts are from afew of many similar letters daily received and is the 
voluntary testimony of those who have tried the system: 


CASTI STINE, Me., May 15th, 1875. 
Mr. Geo. L. BURR: Suit, 0 vercoat, an and shirts 
came yesterday, and all are satisfactory. 
.. F. W. CONRAD. 


PRESQUE ISLE, Me., Feb. 25th, 1875. 
Messrs. FREEMAN & BURR: Coat received and 
fits very nicely, but a little close,a fact worth re- 
membering for future orders. 
C. F. A. JOHNSON. 


WAVERLY, N 
Mr. Geo. L. Burr: I pare "clothing 


to-day and am ¥ 
Jas. E. RUHEY. 


March 5th. 1875. 
FREEMAN & : Suit 


Measrs. 


want ano er su 
MARION, Ind., April 19th, 1875, 
EEMAN & BURR: Th 


DAN MITCHELL. 


NEWTON, Kan., April 25th, 1875. 
FREEMAN & BURR: The hat was received 


Messrs. 
in cept chan order, and is a good fitand allO. K. Ac- 
hanks. A. C. FERELENCE. 
MONTI 30th, 1875. 
Mr. GEO. L. Bonn: My hes came duly 
to hand. ‘Am glad to inform you they ft admira- 
bly. and that I am very much Keep meas- 
ure, JOHN ABNEY PALMER. 
STANTON, Mo., March 6th. 1875. 
Mr. Gro. L. BURR: Pants came to-day all right. 
— my measure—will order again. 
THOS. HARRIS. 
RALEIGH, N ‘15th, 1875. 
Mr. Geo. L. BURR: The suit pont... of you has 
arrived and gives satisfaction. e fit is . 
able. Retain measure. FAB. H. BUSBEE. 


OXFORD, Miss., 1875. 
Mr. GrEo. L. BURR ng rece ived an 
contents all right ALEX. P. STEWART. 


ABBEVILLE C.H. H., 8. C., Feb. 27th, 1875. 
Mr. . L. Burr: The ’ pants and vest have 
come to hand, and I a very much pleased. Never 
had a more perfect Ws. A. BRIGGS. 


DURANT NT. Miss., March 18th, 1875. 
GEO. L. BURR: The suit got in just in time for 
the wedding. We was a fit. 


ORT DODGE, 5th, 1875. 
Mr. Gro. L. eeu Suit fite admirably. It beats 
thuse professed experts. SHAW. 
Et Paso, Tex., April 10th, 1875. 
Geo. L. BURR, Esq.: The two for the 
Messrs. Colawell’ came to hand oo he se 
tion is satisfactory and fit seperb. C. SLADE. 


FortT D. F 
BURR: in = registry ed ail i right, pase 
very much. GARLAN osp. zt 

Mr. GEO. L. BURR: Thee 
are big pleased with them. Fit nicely. and and the 
style as . H. A. OLM 


h, 1875. 
‘Am better, panes with the 
the one L. ELLIOTT. 
u ved. 
it if you “ried. Fit is did. 
not beat it if y 


essrs. FREEMAN & BURR 
to hand. You have in fill- 
ing the order to my satisfaction and I will gladly 
recommend your house to any One. 


FREEMAN 
right and fit 


M. 8. COURTS. 


Orders by Letter receive the most prompt and careful attention. To parties wishing to 
order, Rules for Self-Measure, Samples of Goods, Book of Fashion, and Prices are sent 


FREE, on application by Letter or otherwise to 


L. 


BURR, 


MERCHANT CLOTHIER, 


138 AND 140 FULTON STREET, = - 


NEW YORK. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY MACAZINE. 
NEW AND IMPROVED SERIES. 


Fascinating Stories, Beautiful L[lustrations. 
tirely fee moral objection. 


En- 
a year. 

Sp en for 30 cents post. fre 
CASSELL: PETTER & GALPIN, 5% B’ dway, N.Y. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY, 
Published by I. O. Hovcaton anp Co. , Boston, is the 
Leading Literary Magazine of Amtties. 


Terms, $4.00 a year. Postage prepaid by Publishers. 


=| THE TOLEDO BLADE 


f National Reputation as a Family say + The 

and Best Weekly in the 
Every desirable feature of News, Politics, 
Domestic, A 


ry 
Last edition. price $3.50 wt i 125 illustrations,) 
And BLADE one yr., $3.25. All papers postage free. 
not fail to send stamp 
ens in all Departm 
ONES, Publisher, Toledo, oO. 


RIGHTES =. 
AND BES 
Is the Book You Want! 


Over 100,000 COPIES of 
* BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
have already been sold, and 
every Mail brings orders for 
more. We are assured that 
“ BRIGHTEST AND BEST” 
will prove the most popular of 
all our Sunday School Song 
Books. Our facilities enable us 
to issue §,000 copies every 
working day. Orders are filled 
in turn, and all will receive 
their books at the earliest possi- 
ble moment. One copy in paper 
cover sent for examination on 
receipt of 25 cents, 

BIGLOW & MAIN, Publishers, 


76 East Ninth Street, New York,. 
91 Washington Street, Chicago. 


GEO. B. ELMORE, 


Painter and Paper Hanger, 


652 FULTON STREET, 
BROOKLYN. 


Frescoing and General Honse Decorating 
a specialty. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 
UARTERS for Foreign and Amer-. 


hromos, Illustrated logue free. 
J. LATHAM & CoO., 
Boston, Mass. 


‘Wood Carpeting. 
PARQUET INLAID 
And Hard Wood Fleors, 
THE NAT’L MAN’F’G 


950 Broadway, New York, 


_ Send 3c. stamp for designs. 
ANTED THROUGHOUT | STATES— 


ers for Walker's 


ist 
from the Ninth 
JULIUS BIEN, 16 and 18 Park Place, 


HARD TIMES 


for Agents to makea living that are not selling 
our goods. We have work and money for all men 
one women, whole or spare at or 
i e grandest chance e ED Ge 

cents. oe ILLUSTRAT Catalegue 


d at DRESS, 
IMPORTER UNION, New Bedford, Mass. 


ew York. 


Send fer “The Turkish Bath, [llustrated.’’ 


EXCURSIONS. 


R 8 LI 
AND 

ver, unday exce o’clock A. M.; 

revaraing, lonve Soa £0 8. City 

iter June will re here 8:30 ; 4. Large 


disco are for exc 

Apply Is, Dock jock Bullder. Ni No. o8 Stour 

Stree to J. E. CORNELL, No. #4. 
| Court 


7 
ST 
| 
tent 
| ountings. . Catalogues free. No Agencies. 
an 
us 
si- 
he ac es, "Ties 
sini — Our Special Departments worth subscription price. 
LADE one year, $2; till Jan. ist, 76. %1. Five 
in 
rs 
e get funds from the 
uaintance. Send 
| — 
Kk, 
~ 
be 
D 
| 
| | | 
QS 
oN 
NI 
| | 
a 
| 
| = 
= a= 
| 
= 
' r ars 
| Mr. Radway and myself came all right, and give | a : 
entire satisfaction. Fite as well as any we ever | 
% had made. Send summer samples—want six suits. | 
| 
| | 
| 
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THE CHLISTIAN UNION. 


VoL. XI., No. 22. 4 


Farm and Garden, 


THE FORGE ON THE FARM. 


T is popularly believed that the introduction 

of machinery has to a large extent rendered the 
farmer less self-reliant and less full of resource than 
were his ancestors. But is this so? One way of an- 
swering the question is to ask another. Ought it to be 
so? Of course every one will say ‘* No,” and we are 
inclined to think that, whatever may have been the 
initial effect of farm machinery, it will react in 
making farmers more universal mechanics than ever 
before. It is astonishing how much a handy man can 
do with an axe, a hammer and a saw. The list may 
be indefinitely increased, but many a homestead has 
been built in the West with nothing but an axe to 
work with, and we are not inclined to favor the pur- 
chase at the outset of what is known as a “ full set”’ of 
carpenter’s tools. We intended, however, in this ar- 
ticle to advocate the forge as a most efficient and 
economical addition to the farm workshop. A black- 
smith’s kit is rather less complicated than a carpen- 
ter’s, according to the tradesmen’s estimate. That is 
to say,a dealer will try to sell you a complete chest 
full of carpenter’s tools, half of which you will bardly 
ever use in practice, while he will probably not advise 
you to buy anythiug more than a portable forge, an 
anvil, a vise, a few hammers, tongs, etc., and a screw 
cutter. All these can be bought for about $50, and 
there is little doubt that in time and money much 
more than that amount can be saved in the course of 
aseason. In the case of the break-down of a mower 
or threshing maehine or a wagon, many valuable 
hours are often lost in sending to the nearest smithy, 
when if a small forge were at hand the repairs could 
be madc in a few minutes. Great improvements have 
been made in these portable forges within a few years. 
Rotary faus have taken the place of the old-fashioned 
bellows, and even with the smallest size of forge a 
great deal of serviceable work can be done. 

These remarks are mainly applicable, of course, to 
the larger class of farms, where a considerable number 
of hands are employed. No doubt, at the West, 
where each farm is to a great extent a community, 
there is almost always a mechanic, to whom “ jobs’”’ 
are turned over; but a portable forge would be a good 
investment even on a small farm, provided some 
member of the family had.a turn for tinkering, or 
among two or three neighboring farmers, one of whom 
at least would be pretty sure to possess the valuable 
American trait of “‘faculty.’? Beside the uses of such 
a forge in repairing machinery and wagons, there are 
the horses to be shod, and this, as a contributor 
showed the other day, may readily be done by anyone 
who is willing to learn, and has te aforesaid ‘“ facul- 
ty.”” It is generally admitted among farmers that 
some knack of carpentry is indispensable, and we 
venture to say that any one who can do a passable job 
of wood work can do equally well in iron work if he 
tries. 


A BOAT. 


AVING successfully demonstrated that fish- 
culture is, or is to be, an almost necessary 
branch of agriculture wherever that comprehensive 
industry is followed in the vicinity of rivers and 
streams, we hold that directions for boat-building are 
not out of place in this column. Perhaps the majority 
of our farmers have more or less use for a boat—cer- 
tainly, a large number of them need one constantly; 
and as a good boat, the work of a professional builder, 
is expensive, it becomes a question how a home-made 
article can be constructed on the best and most eco- 
nomical plan. We are indebted to some exchange— 
perhaps it was the Agriculturist : we are not sure—for 
the directions which follow: Make a box of inch or 
inch and a quarter pine or spruce boards, eight feet 
long, two feet wide and one foot deep. The joints 
must fit perfectly and be carefully calked, so as to be 
quite water-tight. Fasten this box securely, with brass 
screws or copper clinch-nails, to a bottom of the same 
kind of stuff. This bottom should be about sixteen 
feet long, pointed at the ends, and the same width as 
the box. One or more boards may be used; but there 
must not be a center joint, as the stem and stern posts 
have to be placed at either end and are best fastened 
to a solid board. These posts may be straight or 
curved, according to fancy. To form the sides, nail 
narrow strips of half-inch stuff to the stem and stern 
posts, and to the corners of the box against which 
they rest. This forms a boat-shaped structure, water- 
tight as to its “well,” or central division, but very 
leaky as to its sides, The whole boat, excepting the 
*“*well’’—that is, the triangular spaces at bow and 
stern and the segmental spaces at the sides—is to be 
filled with cork-shavings, pressed down as tightly as 
may be without endangering the fastenings, Over 
these a light deck is to be nailed, keeping two or three 
inches below the upper edge of the box, which will 
thus serve as a *“‘ wash-board "’ in a sea-way. Or elsea 
strip of suitable width may be added to the height of 
the box. Here you have a perfect life-boat, capable 
of carrying three persons in smooth water. Of its 
buoyancy there can be no doubt. Its cost can be 
easily calculated on a basis of, say, fifteen cents per 
bushel for cork-shavings (we priced some yesterday, 
in this city, at ten cents a bushel; so that allows a fair 


| 


margin), the local cost of the necessary lumber, and 
the retail price of copper nails, which are the best, 
though galvanized iron ones are cheaper, and-will do 
well enough, especially in fresh water. The details of 
construction must be left to individual ingenuity. 
For instance, the shape of the boat may be improved 
by nailing suitable cleats to the box, so as to give the 


sides of the boat, when they are nailed on, a ship-. 


shape curve. The dimensious and proportions, too, 
may be varied according to the uses for which the 
boat is designed, and an ingenious amateur builder will 
readily originate a hundred devices whereby the gen- 
eral principles indicated may be improved and devel- 


oped. 


Publishers’ Department. 


NEW YORK, JUNE 2, 1875. 


EXPIRATIONS.—LOOK AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 


TO CANVASSERS. 

Agents find GEORGE MACDONALD’S new serial 
a strong attraction which is of great benefit. in 
pushing actively and successfully the canvass for 
CHRISTIAN UNION subscribers. | 

The new and delightful story, the fine series of 
illustrated monthly articles, the regular attrac- 
tions of the paper, the rich variety of contributed 
articles, the editorials, ‘‘ Lecture-Room Talks,” 
and divers literary features, together with the list 
of five choice premiums, make an array of attrac- 
tions which, as for years past, agents find to easily 
take on sight!” 

N.B.—Don’t forget that we send our agents the 
printed mailing lists of their territory, so that 
their labor is half done for them in finding friends 
of the paper already made, whose renewals are 
easily obtained, paying agents the same commis- 
sion as new subscriptions ! 


i 


NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 

WE know by many tokens how well our readers 
love the CHRISTIAN UNION, for what it brings them 
and what it is in itself ; and we urge on them the 
especial attractions of MACDONALD’s new story as 
a means by which they may help the paper among 
their friends. Bring the paper to the attention 
of your circle of acquaintances and induce them 
to subscribe. If you do this (as many are con- 
stantly doing) for love of the paper and its Ed- 
itor, you have our heartiest thanks. If you are 
young, or poor, or enterprising, or active of mind 
and body, or for any or all of these reasons wish to 
earn something more tangible (though not more 
real) than our “ thanks,” consider the lists of 
desirable articles— Books, Silver Ware, Pocket 
Pieces, Time Pieces, Toys, Sewing- Machines,: 
Musical Instruments, many things of beauty and 
value—which we offer as premiums for Subscrip- 
tions, and go to work in these bright Spring days, 
make up your lists, send your names and their 
money, and receive whatever you choose from 
our line of premiums, in accordance with the 
provisions made. 


PREMIUMS FOR CANVASSING. 


LooK on page 465 and see the List of ‘‘ Good 
Things Easily Got.’’ Subscriptions (new or renewed 
for the CHRISTIAN UNION or PLYMOUTH PULPIT wil 
give you the rightto these useful and beautiful things. 

It is easy work; try it! Subscriptions, renewals, 
and premium orders are pouringin. The tide is setting 
this way; take adwantage of it! 


EITHER ONE. 


BEAR this in mind: any offer made for the 
CHRISTIAN Union holds good also for PLYMOUTH 
PuupitT, and any Subscriber for the two together at 
$5.50 will be entitled to the same “picture premium as 
two separate subscriptions at $3 cach (or $6). The 
extra payment for postage, etc., must always be 
added, of course: viz., 20 cents for postage on either 
publication; and, for the premiums, 50 cents on Nos. 
1, Lincoln ; 2, Cross; 4, Boys; and 5, Girls: or 25 cents 
for No. 3, Washington. 


POSTAGE, 


PLEASE note that in addition to all subscription 
moneys, 20 cents must be sent with each subscription 
to prepay the postage of the paper for the year. This is 
in accordance with the new United States law, which 
makes all postage payable in advance at the mailing 
Post-Office in New York, instead of at the receiving 
Post- Office of the subscriber’s residence. 


ADVERTISING. 
CIRCULARS versus NEWSPAPERS. 
WE have frequently been solicited to buy lists 


of names for the purpose of addressing circulars by 
way of advertising our business. Having advertised 


very largely for years past, we have carefully consid- 


ered the question of cost and returns, and find, as the 
result of actual experience that advertising in first- 
class newspapers (especially family religious papers) 
is by far superior in economy and effectiveness. The 
following figures give a fair showing of the two 


methods: 
Cost of 
50,000 Circulars of the cheapest kind....... $50 
Total cost of reaching 50.000........ S245— 


with the probability that the circular would not be 


read by one out of a hundred who received it; and 
would be read even by those but once, and then, gen- 
erally speaking, thrown into the waste basket. 


This same amount of money, on the other hand, 


would pay for the insertion of 65 lines (more than one- 


third of a column) in THE CHRISTIAN UNION for 13 


times. 


It would be received and read by more than double 


the number of persons to whom the circulars were 
addressed. 


It would be kept before them for three months, Souci. 


after week, and in many cases much longer, as a very 
large number of families keep and bind their papers. 


No list of addresses in the market represents such 


an intelligent, thrifty, and well-to-do class as read 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


RENEWALS. 
PLEASE remember, All new subscriptions are dated 


the first issuc of the current month, whatever that may 
be, so that they expirein a yearfrom thattime. If you 
want to renew, to see the continuation of our choice 
Monthly lllustrated Numbers and George MacDonald’s 
new story—please take pains to renew at least ten 
days before the end of the month. Then there will be 
no break in your papers, and you will haye no trouble, 
—nor we either! 


IN CHANGING AN ADDREss it is necessary to send the 


OLD as well as NEW address. The change cannot be made une 
less this is done, and it will be well always to cut from the 
paper the little yellow printed address-label, and paste it on 
the letter of instructions. In order to prevent the loss of 
papers, it will be well to notify this office at least ten days be- 
fore the contemplated change, as the mail lists are prepared 
that much in advance of each issue. 


N. B.—We must again beg subscribers to specify 


WHICH premium they select from our list of five. 
Many letters come to us giving no instructions; here- 
after, unless instructions accompany subscriptions, we 
shall invariably send the “ Boys” to new subscribers, 
the ** Cross" to renewals; and all who do not specify 
their subscriptions as ‘‘renewals”’ will be entered and 
served as new subscribers, 


PICTURE PREMIUMS. 


1. Marshall’s PEOPLE’S PORTRAIT OF LINCOLN. 


A superb steel plate, size 21 x 27 inches. 


2. THE EASTER CROSS. 


A fresh and beautiful Cross and Flower-Piece Chromo, 


3. Marshall’s HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHINGTON. 


A world-renowned and brilliant steel plate. 


4. OuR Boys: The Dinner and The Nap. 


A charming pair of boy-pictures—French Oil Chromos, 


5. OuR Giris: Wide Awake and Fast Aslecp. 


A favorite pair of lovely girl-faces—French Oil Chromos, 


GENERAL CLUBBING RATES. 
WE will send any of the undermentioned 


periodicals with the CHRISTIAN UNION for one year at 
the rates below. These prices include no premiums, 
except where specified, N. B. If you want any period- 
ical not mentioned in this list, write us, and we will 


give prices by return mail.. 
Club 
Price 
Post 
MONTSLIES. Prepa 
CHFISTIAN UNION Harper Monthly........ «+ $6.70 
The Gala Kanne 6.65 
“ Seribner’s Monthly... .... 6.65 
Lip tt’s Magazine...... 6.45 
ee “ The Sunday M .45 
* The Atlantic Month! 6.65 
Arthur’s Magazine.......... 40 
* Old and New 6.65 
WEEKLIES. 
“ Harper's Weekly............ 6.70 7.20 
Harper’s Bazar...... ........ 6.7 7.2 
“* PLYMOUTH PULPIT......... 5.99 6.40 
= 2 “ The N. Y. fribune.......... 4.90 5.20 
ar? “ Scientific American. . 6.10 6.40 
Youth’s Companion........ 44.66 4.95 
qipeluding Premium 
+Muat be new Subscri 
Address all commententions with remittances to 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 Park Place, New York, 
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_ JUNE 9, 1875. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


__ AGENTS WANTED. 


HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


PIANOS, &c. 


and reliable 

Books HOME WORSHIP.” by 

‘amil ok, ** y 

sterling P. THOMPSON. Agents of char- 
acter and oud address will find this an unusually 
attractive work to canvass for. For terms and 
territory adcress JAMES RK. OsGoopD & Co., Boston. 


AGENTS WANTEI and fastest selin 


— ever published. d fur our ex 
Agents. ATIONAL PUBLISHING 
DELPHIA and CHICAGO. 


GENTS—4,000 Boxes = CHANG sold 

last month. svap. A beautiful 
Oui Chromo given with each box for 3% cts. Goods 
and particulars free. Chang Chang Mfg. — 
Boston, Mass. 


INSURANCE. 


LADIES, 
ASK FOR 


CLARK’S O. N. T. 
SPOOL COTTON 
AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
It is the best Thread made for Hand or Machine 
Sewing. 


SAMES V. SCHENCK, 
183 Canal St., New York, 


will be pleased to see al! his friends and customers, 
Stock of BEDDING, F EATH- 
RASSES, FEATHER BEDs, BOL- 
TE PI Ws, and SPRING BEDS of all 
ut lowest market prices. 


Family Record Album---Agents 


WANTED. HENRY HOLT & CoO., 
25 Boxy 


GENTS, READ THIS.—We will od agents 
a regular monthly salary, or allow a coms 
mission, A sell our celebrated LAKE SUPERIOR 
JEWELER Nothing in the world uals it. 


Address ‘SH RMAN & CO., Ceresco, Michigan. 


AGENTS 


than at anything ee. It sells atsight. Now is 
the season to make la Address 
EXCELSIO BUCHANAN, MICH. 


taking subscribers for best Literary and F 
in America. $l a two 
Samples free. Family 900 ’way, N. Y. 


SMONEY SIMPSON & 
SMITH, 64 and 66 Cortiandt street, N. Y. 


Beautiful French oF. size 
; ) 9x11, mounted read framing, sent 
T post-paid for ONE OLUAE. rand- 


est chance ever offered to Agents. For 
iculars send stamp. Address F, P. 


JAS. T.ALLEN & CO., 


“WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS OF 


FURNITURE, 


OFFER AT RETAIL A 
LARCE AND DESIRABLE STOCK 
OF 
Rich and Medium-Priced Work 
at Manufacturer’s Prices, 
Now on exhibition at their extensive Warerooms 


Nos, 185 and 187 Canal St., 
NEW YORK. 


THE LA SUNDRY, 
f 
STARCH 
FOR THE TABL 


4 
} 


| 


In STRENGTH and PURITY 
Superior to any other, therefore 
MOST ECONOMICAL. 


MANY of our ladies complain of 
being defrauded in pa Spool 
Silks, in some instances getting not 


[MACHINE | more than One-half the number of 
[MACHIN a ards represented. Every spool of 


the 1 Eureka Silk is warranted 
full length and perfect in every 
respect. 


(BOY J & P. COATS’ BLACK} 
THREAD for your MACHINE. 


9K, 

Prize Medal 
Spool Cotton 
WM. HENRY SMITH & CO., 


SOLE AGENTS, 
(TRADE MARK.] 32 Greene St., N. ¥Y- 


MICROSCOPES 


from 5@ cts. to $500, for sctentific investigation 
and the amusement of the family circle. Magnify- 
ing Glasses, Spy Glasses, Telescopes and Lenses of 


all deseriptions. Price 
McALLISTE E R, Mfg. riieien” 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 


INK POWDER. 


POWDER makes one torte glossy black ink. ae 
mail, 25cents. sample trial, W cents. Addr 
J. C. HARRIS, Druggist, Venango, Pa. 


ANTIQUE EMPORIUM. 
SYPHER & CO.,, 
593 Broadway, New York. 
We haye just received very valuable additions 
niaid Furniture, ench Buhl 
and Au pmates 
nese 
pre and Oriental Percelain, 
oa ea wood Farniture. 
pte RN FURNI aye by best City makers 


RS, &c. SILVER 


Provident Life and Trust 


Similar to “ Friends’ Provident "of England. Risk not confined t 


Company of Philadelphia. 


rates of 


0 Friends. Low 
Prudent, straightforward and economical sanageuens. Strictly mutual, 
Business Men Wanted as Agents. 


ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 


THEN BUY 


NEW YORK ENAMEL PAINT COMPANY'S |: 
CHEMICAL PAINT, | 


and save one-third the cost of patetion. om and geta paint that is much handsomer, and will last three 


of 
be made of atrictly te 


=e use. Is on over one hundred thousand of the finest buildings in the count 
six years and now ioek as well as when first puton. Warranted 


Lead, Zinc, and 
Sample cord of colors sent free. * ENAMEL PAINT CO., 103 Chambers St., New York, 


ROS., 109 Water St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


a Lace Shawls 


our own i 


e and m 


THREE PAIR 


OF BEST TWO-BUTTON KID pont bem for $2.75. 
Any color or t, post-paid, for 


size. Single pair sen 


PAFR. %.0. TWELVE P 


A 
ne Dollar. To avoid loss, 


J. TAYLOR’S BAZAAR, ‘358 Sth Ave., N. ¥. City. 


pli Awe stock of Goods, 


Laces,and Dress Trimmings. Price-lists sent free on ap- 


CROSSLEY’S" 


CARPETS. 


Wholesale Stock at Retail. 


NEW SPRING STYLES JUST OPENED, 


ENGLISH VELVETS from............ $1 75 
"BEST LOWELL 1 00 


J. & J. Ww. CROSSLEY, 
320 & 322 Broadway, Cor. Pearl St., New York. 


STEINWAY 


Grand, Square and Upright 
PIANOS. 


The Standard Pianos of the World. 


First of the Grand Gold Medals of Honor, 
Weorld’s Fair Paris 1867—Lenden 1862. 
Every Piano Warranted fer Five Years. 


Ilustrated Catalogue sent free on Application. 


Wareroems, 109 and 111 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


CHAMBERS 


Pianos. 


“SPECIAL SAFE OFFER.” 
t READ! MARK!! WRITE!!! 


A send for information, circulars 
and price-list. Guarantee unlimited. Pianos sent 
Pinna Safe : 
viAK 0 FACTORY, 306 4th Avenue, New 


ork. 
PIANOS received the only 


STEC GOLD MEDAL 


AT THE VIENNA EXPOSITION. 


FER HORACE WATERS & 

fies’ 

NOS AND 

ELY LOW PRICE: 

uri eunt or rt cash, 

and balance “ama Monthly ayments. 
same to 


WATERS’ New Scale Pianos, 
are ade. The touch elastic, and a 
fine singing tone, powertul, pure and even. 


WATER®S’ Concerto ORGANS 
cannot be excelled r: tone or beauty ; they de 
com pet oncerto Stop isa fine Imi- 
of the Voice. Agents Wanted. 

A liberal discount to Teachers, Ministers, 
Churches, Schools, Lodges, &c. Special induce- 
the trade. Titustrated Catalogues 
mea 


WADE & CUMMING. 


Gents’ Youth’s, and Boys’ |: 


CLOTHING, 


In Every Variety, at Extremely 
ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 


261 and 263 Eighth Ave., cor. 23d Street, 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 
READY-MADE AND CUSTOM DEPARTMENTS. 


R. H. MACY & CO.’S 
FANCY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 


THE LARGEST IN AMERICA. 


FULL LINES OF WHITE AND LINEN GOODS, 
LACES  MBROIDER RIES, LADIES’, GENTS’, 
AND CHILDREN’ 8 FURNISHING, "NOTIONS, 
MAL MILLINERY, RIB 

STRAW GOODS, PARASOLS, UMBRELLAS’ 
BOOKS, onery, Toilet Articies, Perfumes. 
Toys, Dolls, Trimmings, Worsteds, House Furnish- 
ing, Keeping and Ornamenting Gouds. 


LA FORGE KID GLOVE, 2 BUTTON, Sc., war- 
ranted. 


Catalogues and samples sent free to any address. 
Orders by mail attended to with special care. 


14th St. and Sixth Ave., New York. 
Electricity the Gr Greatest Boon. 


PAOLI’S 
ELECTRO-VOLTAIC CHAIN BELT, 


the wonderful scientific discovery, effects per- 
manent cures of Chronic Diseases Rheumatism, 
ete., etc. ELECTRICITY IS LIFE! PAOLI’S 
BELT gives acontinuous current of electricity to 
the body, restoring the vital forces. The most 
eminent physicians use and recommend them. 
Read the following from Dr a M. CARNOCHAN, 
formerly Professor of Surgery in the New York 
of the Port of New 
ork during t 1870-72, and late Mem 
of the Metropolitan of Healt h: 
“Tf have = *Paoh Mlectro-Voltaic 


or portions of the sty om the pur of produc- 
uence of elec- 


tricity 

1 diseases attended by debility the 
quen deficiency in the vital poross. relief is is 
often co i by the use of electricity; and Iam 
confident that the Bare ye oJ of this therapeutic 
agent, in many cases of disease, can better at- 
par ey by this method of application than by any 


her. 
“J. M. CARNOCHAN, M. 
N 


Send stamp for circular to 


PAOLI BELT CoO., 


12 Union Square, N. 


Please state what paper you saw this in. 


THE TRAVELERS’, 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
OLDEST, LARGEST, AND BEST Accident Insur, 


ance Com] 
IFE AND ENDOWMEN 
mate T POLICIES on the Low 


HANOVER 
B. &. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secre resident, 
WANTED. 


The NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, Nos. M6 and 38 Broadway, desires the ser- 
vices of a few first-class BUSINESS MEN to act as 
SOLICITORS in the Metropolitan District. Those 
who heretofore have not been engaged in the 
business of life assurance are preferred. 


FOR SALE! 
308,000 ACRES 


Valuable Lands 


IN KANSAS. 


By direction of the Honorable Secretary o 
Interior, the undersigned will receive sine 


west of the Neosho River, along the southern line 
of the State of Kansas embraced within what is 
generally known as the * CHEROKEE STILIP.’ 

These lands are offered for salein comaitemia 
with ag? povione of an act of Congress approved 


May il, {U Statutes at Large, vol. xvil., pp. — 
98 and $0. 


They will be sold to the highest bidder for cash, 
in quantities not exceeding one hundred and sixt 
acres, at not less than two dollars per acre for 
of said lands a ah east of the Arkansas river, and 
one dollar -. — per acre for such lands 
os He west of sai 

Printed lists, nee a the lands hereby offered 
for sale by their roper l subdivisions and in- 
dicating the minimum price at which each tract is 
held, will be sent b mall ‘to the address of any 
person ngs application wie to the Com- 
of the General Land Office, to the 

Register and Receiver of the local offices at Wich- 
ita and Ind ndence, Kansas. 

Persons offering to purchase may bid foras —e. 
tracts as they may ire, but each bid must be 
separately made and sealed,and must be for not 
more than one hundred and sixty acres, = con- 
form to the legal subdivisions embraced in the 

Bids must be accompanied by ten per cent. of 
the amount bid as a guarantee of the good faith of 
the bidder, which sum, in case the land is award 
and the balance not paid, w will be forfeited. Should 


the bids practicable, and jf 
meng t# the oner of the 
of the amount bid, the land u 
which ret bide was made will be again subje 


The ten fences to accompan 
bids may orders, oma 
cates of pow on some Govern- 
ment depository By to the order of the 
Commissioner of General Land office, or in 


e ight to reject any and all bids is expressly 


All Sids must be sealed and addressed to the 
** COMMISSIONER OF THE GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 


WASHINGTON, D. C.,” and “ BIps FoR 
LAND 


CHEROKEE STRIP 

Bids will, be received as above invited until 12 
o’clock noon of the second day of August, 
after which they will be duly opened and ac 


upon. 
Ss. S. BURDETT, 
Commissioner of the General Land Office. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 15, 1875. 


Rich Farming Lands! 


For Sale VERY CHEAP bythe __ 


Union Pacific Railroad Company, 
NOW IS THE TIME 


to secure a HOME in the GREAT CENTRAL BELT of 
POPULATION and WEALTH and on the line of the 
WoORLD’s HIGHWAY! 


3,000,000 Acres in Eastern Nebraska 


GREAT PLATTE VALLEY, 


THE GARDEN OF THE WEST, 


Full in regard to terms 
of sale, &c., together with pampte 
and maps, may be obtained from ali th e Agents 


the Departmen t, also, 


“THE PIONEER,” 

ATED PAPER, with mape, ete, 
Law FRES 

0. F. DA 
Land Commiss Pek. 


MAHA. NEB. 


Circulars to all applicants with stamp. 
HEXAMER’S PRONC-HOE. 


Price $1.50. 
“A man with one of sar those can do several times as. 
much work as with a common, hoe.”—Am.Agricul’st. 
“We know of nothi will at all compare 
with it.”—Country Gen 
* Jt will do double the work | of any hand imple- 
Horticulturist. 


ber ment within our e.’ 
R. H. ALLEN & 


and 191 Water St., N. 
Agricultural Seeds. Fertilizers.” 


OVER 28,000 IN USE. 


The Best for Practical Peles 
EVEN SIZES. For sale by Hardware Dealers 
aan and by the Makers, 


GRAHAM, EMLEN & PASSMORE, 


31 Market Street, Phila. 


| 
| 
| forthe purchase of any orall of the unscid lands 
| | 
| | 
“LUCK, New Bedford, Mass. [EUREKA] 
| | 
Parties whose bids are accepted will be notified 
| 
D., 
i h Street, 
k.” 


4 
4 


~ 


Ween? 


Now, on Sunday, if I leave the reins loose, 


478 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vou. XI, Ne. 22. 


Miscellany, 


HOW JOHN BUNYAN GOT OUT OF 
PRISON. 


UNYAN was in his day quite a con- 

troversial writer, aud was very 
severe upon the Quakers until he learn- 
ed that through the intercession of the 
Quakers he obtained his release from 
prison. It is a somewhat noteworthy 
fact, vow well authenticated, that 
Charles II. liberated Quakers and Puri- 
tans from confinement through tbe per- 
sonal intercession of the Quakers, among 
whom was Richard Carver, who was 
mate of the fishing vessel which convey- 
ed the king to France after the famous 
battle of Worcester, 1651. This honest 
Quaker sailor, after twenty years had 
rolled away, appealed to the king in per- 
son in behalf of those who were in 
prison. When the fugitive king fied for 
his life, this sailor conveyed him on 
shore. The vessel was bound for Poole, 
coal-laden, with two passengers, who 
passed for merchants running away 
from their creditors; the fugitive king 
and Lord Wilmot were landed at Fe- 
camp, in Normandy, upon the back of a 
Quaker, and the vessel recrossed the 
Channel to Poole. 

When the honest sailor appeared be- 
fore his Majesty, the king expressed as- 
tonishment that he had not previously | 
sought some reward. The sailor replied 
that he merely had done his duty, and 
God had rewarded him with peace of 
mind. 

** And now, sire, I ask nothing for my- 
self, but that your Majesty will do the 
same for ny friends that I did for you; 
set the poor, pious sufferers at liberty, 
that you may have that peace and satis- 
faction that always follows good ac- 
tions.”” King Charles thereupon par- 
doned four hundred and seventy-one 
Quakers, and many Independents and 
Baptists—among them John Bunyan. 


A BIBLE BAKED.—There is a Bible 
in Lucas Couuty, Ohio, which was pre- 
served by being baked in a loaf of bread. 
It now belongs to a Mr. Schebolt, who is 
a native of Bohemia, in Austria. This 
baked Bible was formerly the property 
of his grandmother, who was a faithful 
Protestant Christian. During one of the 
seasons when the Roman Catholics were 
persecuting the Protestants in that 
country, a law was passed that every 
Bible in the hands of the people should 
be given up to the priests, that it might 
be burnt. Then those who loved their 
Bibles had to contrive different plans in 
order to try and save the precious Book. 
Wheu the priests came round to search 
the house, it happened to be baking day. 
Mrs. Schebolt—the grandmother of the 
present owner of this Bible—had a large 
family. She had just prepared a great 
batch of dough, when she heard that the 
priests were coming; she took her 
precious Bible, wrapped it carefully up, 
and put it in the centre of a huge mass 
of dough, which was to fill her largest 
bread tin, aud stowed it away in the 
oven and baked it. The priests vame and 
searched the house carefully through, 
but they did not find the Bible. When 
the search was over, and the danger 
passed, the Bible was taken out of the 
loaf, and found uninjured. —Unitarian 
Herald, 


Saaacity.—On Sunday I 
have been in the habit of driving to Bos- 
ton to church; but on other days I drive 
to the neighboring village, where are the 
post-office, shops of mechanics, and other 
stores. To go to Boston, I usually turn 
to the right when I leave my driveway; 
to go to the village, I turn to the left. 


so that the horse may do as he pleases, 
he invariably turns to the right, and 
goes to Boston. On other days he as in- 
variably turns to the left, and goes to 
the village. He does this so constantly 
and regularly that none of the family 
have any doubt of the fact that he 
knows that it is Sunday; how he knows 
it we are unable to discover. I have left 
my house at the same hour on Sunday 
and on Monday, in the same carriage, 
with the same number of persons in it, 
and yet on Sunday he always turns to 
the right, and on Monday to the left. 


He is fed at the same time on Sunday as} 


on other days, but the man comes back 
to harness him a little later on Sunday 
than at other times, and that is possibly 
his method of knowing that it is the day 
for going to Boston. But see how much 
of observation, memory and thought is 
implied in all this.—J. F. Clarke, in At- 
lantic Monthly. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
DODD & MEAD 


Have now ready two important 
new books. 
1. 
From the Author’s Advance Shects. 


By GEORGE MACDONALD. 


A Double Story. 


1 vol., 8mo, red edges, uniform with the ‘‘ Saun- 
terer Series.”’ 


is long announced boo 
and will be in demand. 4 


By PROFESSOR SEELYE. 


Christian Missions. 


Lectures delivered at Yale Theological Seminary 
by Prof. J: T. SEELYE of Amherst. 12mo. $1.25. 
The prominence and ability of the anaes: and 

his peculiar opportunities for knowing, from an 

independent standpoint, the condition of Missions 
and Missi Countries, gives es eight 
and freshness to this volume. 


RECENT BOOKS. 


DR. HALL & GEO. H. STUART, Esq. 
The American Evangelists, Moody and San- 
key. The most complete and reliable book, 


J. S. C. ABBOTT. 
La Salle. Vol. 8th of Pioneer Series. 12mo. $1.50 
DR. HALTS YALE LECTURES, 
On Preaching. Fourth thousand.......... $1.50 
DR. STORRS’ *‘ PREACHING With- 
out Notes.” Fourth thousand.......... ae 
MRS. CHARLES, CONQUERING 
and to Conquer. Third thousand.......... $1.25 


ATWATER’S ‘‘THE SACRED TAB- 
ernacle” of the Hebrews. With 530 illustra- 
$4.00 


JOHN MILLERS (author of Fetich 
in Theology "’) Metaphysics the Science of Per- 


DODD & MEAD, 


JUST ISSUED. 


N 


A STORY, 
By **OUIDA,’’ 
Author of “Strathmore,” “Under Two Flags,” 
Idalia,” Puck,” etc. 


12mo. Extra cloth. Black and Gilt Ornamenta- 
tion. #2.00. 

This story possesses tn full measure those unmis- 
takable characteristics of genius which have made 
Ouida’s name famous wherever the best works of 
English fiction are read. 

*,* For sale by Booksellers generally, or will be 
sent by mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price by 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 

715 and 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


THIRD THOUSAND OF 


What Young People 
Should Kuow. 


NOW READY: 
The Reproductive Function itn Man and 
the Lower Animale. 
By PROF. BURT G. WILDER, 


Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Zoilogy 
at Cornell University ; Lecturer on Physigl- , 
ogy at the Medical School of Maine. 


With twenty-six Illustrations. 


Price $1.50. For sale by al) Booksellers, and sent, oom free. 


post-paid, on receipt of the price. Published by 


ESTES & LAURIAT, 
BOSTON. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS 4 CO., 
(Successors to Noyes, Holmes & Co.) 


Publishers, Booksellers, and Stationers, 


381 Washingten St.. Boston. 


LATEST PUBLICATIONS. 


DR. Ye ay HISTORY OF THE BATTLE OF 
BUNKER HILL. 70 pp.. pamphlet, 35c. 

oy with a Plan of the Battle-Ground, and 
a Curious Old Print of the Battle, not before print- 
ed. 8vo, flex. cloth, 75c. 

The same, with a View of Warren’s Monument. 

Sq. 16mo, flex. cloth, 75c. 

The above sent, postpaid, to any address. 


Jae3> Send for Catalogue of JAS. R. 


OBGOOD & CO’S Popular and Standard 
Works. d 


MOTHERLY TALKS 
- WITH 
YOUNC HOUSEKEEPERS. 
By MRS. H. W. BEECHER. 


With the only published Portrait of the 
Author. 


“We have taken the judgment of the best wo- 
man we know,and she says this book is a true 
woman’s book to women, and that the careful 
reading of it will make every household healthier 
and happier in mind, body and estate.”—Boston 
Courier. 


The 14 pages devoted to the preparation of soups 
in fifteen varieties, from the odds and ends that 
go to waste, would alone save the price of the 
book, every month, to most families,—and thon- 
sands of families are trying it. Price $2.00. 

‘ LADY CANVASSERS WANTED. 


J.B. FORD & CO., 


New York, Boston, Cincinnati, Chicago 
and San Francisce. 


NOW READY. 
A BOOK FOR SERVICES OF PRAISE. 


The Service of Praise; 


Or, HYMNS AND TUNES AND SCRIPTURE LESSONS, 
Arranged for Praise-Meetings and Public Wor- 
ship. By Rev. W. T. EUSTIS, of Springfield, 
Mass. One vol., sma)! 4to, price $1.50. 
N.B.—Special circulars of this hymn and tune 

book sent on application. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE PREFACE. 


The Service of Praise was prepared to méet a 
call loud and genera! in the churches of Christ for 
a fuller and freer participation in public worship 
by the congregation. It contains fifty-six arrange- 
ments of special services on as many themes re- 
lating to Christian life and experience, and to the 
fundamental truths of the Gospel. .. . The 
book, with these services for special] oecasions and 
with the Scripture Lessons, may be used as sup- 
plementary to the ordinary hymn and tune books. 


It is, however, complete in itself,and adapted to 


the necessities of public worship, affording at a 
moderate priee four hundred Hymns and Tunes, 
the chants of the Christian Church, and Scripture 
Lessons for alternate reading which are not con- 
fined to the Book of Psalms. The book may be 
profitably employed in the conduct of a Weekly 
prayer-meeting, where the use of the Scripture 
and hymns suggested would prevent the monot- 
ony of thought and song which occasionally makes 
these seasons a weariness. Several orders of Pub- 
lic Worship differing from the ordinary, which 
have been approved on tria), are inserted by per- 
mission, though not as hindering the usage of any 
Church. 


Specimen copies sent for examinationjwith a 
view to introduction, on receipt of one dollar. 
Liberal discount made to congregations. 


SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONC &CO., 
Nos. 743 and 745 Broadway, N. Y. 


ool. 
entire Wy = bold ut- 
tionalist. 
“It is one of the sprightliest wey most | mpressive 
discussions of the religion of to-day that-we have 


ra 
New Edition. Clo 1 25; r, 75 cents. 
Mailed, postage paid, on poleiet of price by 

WM, F. GILL & CO., Publishers, 

3089 Washington st. “Chureh opp. Old 

pure 


cons for BU 


LDERS. Sendf lo 
J. Bickne “ef Yok. rk. 


I 
& Co., 277 Warren 8t., New 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


One copy of either HARPER’S MAGAZiNE, HAR- 
PER’S WEEKLY, or HARPER'S BAZAR wiil 
be sent for one year, POSTAGE PREPAID by 
the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the United 
States, on, receipt of Four Dollars. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR, for one year, $10.00; or any 
two for $7.00; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 
An Ext?a Copy of either the MAGAZINE,WEEKLY 
or BAZAR will be sent gratis for every Club of 
FIVE SUBSCRIBERS at #4 00 each, in one remit- 
tance; or, Six Copies for $20 00, without extra 
copy; postage prepaid by the Publishers. 


HARPER'S CATALOGUE will be sent by mail, on 
receipt of Ten Cents. 


HAR & 


WILSON’S BUSINESS DIRECTORY 


OF NEW YORK CITY. 
1875-76. Vol. AXVITI. 

POCKET SIZE, containing the names of all firm 
and individuals in ANY BUSINESS “in 
priate headl City, duly classified under their appro- 
pria 

Indispe le to every merchant or manufac- 
selling goods in this ot all ‘gran 

im to see a 


A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 
111 and 113 William Street, New York, 


Publishers of School Books and Church Hymn and 
Tune Books for all denominations. Catalogue free. 


A NEW BOOK.—" BUSINESS ON THE PA- 
CIFIC AST: giving an account of eve 
Business, Profession and Trade, together = 
, Professional Fees, necessar 
fits. By a School Teacher. ice 
- Address Prof. L. RD, Dixon, Cal. 


N AT U R a weekly Illustrated Jour- 
9 nal of Science. $5 a year 
MACMILLAN & CO., Publishers, 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


OSEPHUsS’ WORKS, vols.; Librar Edi- 
od pages. clear or $9; cop, 10. 
50; 


MASON, sheep, 
13 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE 


Baxter Engine. 


“The Best is always 
the Cheapest.” 

“Words fitly spoken 
are like augiee of gold in 
pictures of silver.”’ 


Read This... 
ALBERT LEA, MINN., 
Ma 1275. 


M. D. RUSSE 


DEAR SIR 


d 
sp endid order, 
unloaded it and set it up 
all O. K., and ft is certain niy Ya fine piece of machin- 
ory. It works splendid. It’s all 1 couid ask for. 
It has run ake my since it’ was set up, and that 
was the same day it was received. I have gt — 
visitors, couree all spoke of fitfin h 
terms. . h great respect for you, 
lam yours truly, 
HENRY ROWELL], 


The above relates to a A} > P. Engine on a 15 
H. Pp Boiler, and is used by Mr. Roweil to run a 
large Grain Elevator, Bay receiving, ee 
cleansing and shipping wheat. There is scarcely 
any business where power is needed but what we 
have engines doing the work, and are enabled to 
furnish full reports as to performance on applica- 
tion at this office, and can show engines at work in 
nearly every street within a radius of a mile from 
this office. Cali or send for Circular and Price 


List. Address 
WM. D. RUSSELL, 
7 18 Park Place, N. Y. 
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CREAT VALUE 


HOW T0 
_ OBTAIN 


of b 
Patent Office ee men enpable of 


and 
tabi ty, by mail, “tree of charge 
bility, by mail. free of charge, ‘They als 


ROBABLY no investment of a small sum of money brings 
pense incurred in obtaining a patent even when the ivanthon is ut a small one. rger in- 
ventions are found to pay correspondingly well. The names of Blanchard, Morse, Bigelow, 
Colt, Erricason, Howe, McCormick, Hoe, and omare who have am 


Office, enables MUNN & Co, to do e 
So to BETTER ander CHEAPER than any other agency. MUNN & 
ne of new inventions of every kind 
alsotmake special 


OF PATENTS. 


ter return than the ex- 


from their inventions are well known. And there are thousands of others who have real- 
i large sums inne od — tents. The first thing requisite for an inventor is to knowif his 
ve ention is sketch and 


pate obtain this information, a sketc description of 
the invention, or model to MUNN & Co. and ask navies. 


More than FIFTY THOUSAND inventors have 
availed themsetves of of MunwN & Co. 
during the IX years they have acted 
as 50 blishers of the SCIENTI 


e FIC 
y stand at the head in this class 


AMERIOC 
usiness, and their dering the ben of mostly selected 'from the ranks of the 


service to the toe, trom the 


; and give opinion as to their paten- 
examinations at the Patent Office, and furnish 


CUNN specifications and drawi for -fissues Design 
nts, Assignments, cond terfere ins, and 80 solicit Pa in all 


M 
In 
foreign coun taken by MUNN & receives 


“the Scientific Ameri- 


can, which is read by 200,000 persons. A pamphiet giving prices of Foreign Patents and ful! particulars 


ADA. —Patents mi may be taken in 
weuenee law just passed—copy of law and 


ada by Americans on the same terms as by their own Cit- 
particulars sen 


t free. 


‘ NVENTORS.—A book of 110 pages, with 40 engravings of mechanical movements, 
Patent Laws, Government fees, rules and ings. how to make lications 
e 1 Caveats, Re-issues, Design arks, and Cop ts, hints 

patents . free. A bound volume with edaition of a the new census, by coun ies and prin- 
cipal et al cities, important tc to every seller of patents, price 25 cents. vice, Everything confidential. 
comm 


MUNN & CO., Publishers Scientific American, 


OFFICE IN WASHINGTON, cor. F & 7th Sts. 


37 Park Row, New York. 


THE BEST PAPER! 


TRY IT!! 


The Scientfic American is the cheapest and best illustrated weekly paper published. Every num- 


ber contains from 10 to 15 original engravings of new machinery, novel inventions, Bridges, Engineering 
works, Architecture, improved Farm Implements, and every new discovery in Chemistry. The SCIEN- 

TIFIC AMERICAN has been published weekly for thirty years, and stands foremost of all industrial 
papers. A year’s numbers contain 832 pages and several hundred engravings. Thousands of yolumes 
are preserved for binding and reference. The practical receipts are well worth ten times the subscrip- 
tion price. Terms, $3.20 a year by mail, including postage. Specimens sent for 10 cents. May be had 


of all Newsdealers. 
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THE IN PU 


26. 
The earth, 
and ai useful 


24. 


A kind of 
curriage, and 


2. 


The objective cnse 


27. 
| Part. of the foot, 


19. 
The employ- 


of 


2. 


a house, and 
a 


of &@ pronoun, and an 


anda letter. 


An iron article. 


vessel, and eight 


ment of some Wo- 


decay. 


rain, and the 


dread of all. 


ciphers. 


et 
wet ait 
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22. 
An insect, 
and atletter of the 
alphabet. 


28. 
“4 quarrel, and 
t-5ths of him with 
eyes. 


uy 
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20. 
A letter, 
and what suffer- 
ers long for. 


menhnest 


The iblative 
of a 
noun. 


12. 
The greatest, 


of om 


Wisest, 


Ss. 
Add two 
letters, and 


Si. 
Skill, part 

of a needle, and 

to suffocate. 


“47. IS, 


A letter, 
and trimmings for. 
ladies’ dresses. 


Something the 
Americans would not 

do during the Rev 
olution. 


Name of 
a parent, and 
Clippings, 


you have» con- 
of the 
Rast. 


~ 


We give here a new and most interesting puzzle to tax the ingenuity of our readers, It consists of a table, with dishes of meats and vegetables. The puzzle as 
originally prepared contained not only meats, fish, fowls, &c., but also dessert, relishes, ete., etc.; but we had not room for so much. Besides, it is bad enough to put 
ail the solid parts of a grand dinner on the table at once, withoul loading it up with the fancy dishes at the same time. 

In the above diagrams, the oval dishes are meats, fish, and fowls; the round ones, Vgic tables and iniscellaneous articles. The one who sends the first absolutely 
correct reply to all the numbers, will be entitled to receive a copy of Dr. Kggleston’s new work, “ Christ in ctrt,’* a consolidated story of the four Gospels, illustrated 
superbly with nearly 200 engravings, 100 of them being from the world-famous Bidda Designs of scenes in the life of Christ. This is a very elegant book, and worthy 
of hard work in getting at the puzzle. (Price 35.50.) | 

The “second best’ in the list of answers will receive GRACE GREENWOOD’s charming book of Studies and Stories of Pets, entitled “ lleads and Tails.’ Thisisa 
little beauty, and its handsome binding is ¢/imost as attractive as its stories and illustrations! Price (¥2.00.) 

All answers must be in by June 30th. Address 
“PUZZLES,” CHurisTIAN UNION 27 Park Place, New 


BLAKE'S PATENT 
ALTHAM UNION ADAMS & CO. | a Stone and Ore Breaker 
Have Kemo ved to 


Crushes all hard and brittle sub- 
No.913 BROADWAY, 
r 10 BUY onetry the following plan: WRITE 


7 stances to any required size. 
j —<s Also, any kind of STONE for ROADS 
And continue to manufacture 
A SHORT LETTER (0p a postal card will Fine Dress Shirts, 
answer) as follows: 


and for CONCRETE, ete. Address 
BLAKE C SHER € O., 

New iven, Conn. 

Howard & Co., 222 Fifth Arenue, New York: Collars Cuffs 
Send me your new Price List of Waltham Watches ) 5 
as advertised in the Christian Union. eae 
(Sign name and address in full.) T -F tt g 

By return mail you will receive the Price List free rOuSEr | ; In rawers, 
and postpaid. It is a book ef 16 pages, and in it are 
described ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY- 
FOUR VARIETIES of Waltham Watches, from 
which you cannot fail to make aselection. Send us Os j G LOV S, 
the order according to the directions in the Price 
List,and WE WILL SEND THE WATCH by AND 
express, with the bill to collect on delivery. On 


every bill are instructions to the Express Agent to . 

allow the purchaserto OPEN THE PACKAGE - d W e 

AND EXAMINE the watch hefore paying. If itis Nn e r a 30 
not in every way satisfactory you. need not take it, SULPERIN NDENTS of Leading Rail. | ek 
but let itCOME BACK AT OUR EXPENSE | re 


oO J + W | roads in U nited Slates. . 
even after you have taken and paid for it, if it | Six grades of Gents’ Wate nee ae stem 


=e 
does not prove satisfactory, you can exchange it, |} — ——-— Ww inding and Setting Attachments 


BUY NO MORE CHEAP SWISS W ATCHES. 
or we will REFUND THE MONEY at any time 
within a year. E U R E KA LAT H E. ASK TO SEP 
Do not let distance from New York deter you THE NEW ELGIN WA TCH, 
from writing, as the farther you are THE MORE NAMED 


ADVANTAGE IT IS FOR YOU to buy of us. sé 
AVERT. 


We have sold some Sixteen Thousand Waltham 
Watches on this plan during the last six years, The BEST WATCH. tor, the money, now | 
made in the World. 


and fully one-half went WEST OF THE MIS- 

SIJSSIPPI and to the Pacific States and Terri- Ww ‘manufactured: by Com-. 
pan ear ne e s accome | 

tories. Atallevents,if you feel the least interest _Danied by IAL, bearing "che | 

¢ 


in the matter, write for the Price List, IT WILL " fand number of he watch, (,uaranteeing | 
| its quatity. | 


Call and examine the 

new Stock of Care 

pets, Oil C oths, 
Wattings, ete. 


Orders by mail promptiy te. 


goed. to Ta try, 
€1.335. Body to 
| 


| STEPHEN A. SPENCER, 
399 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


And have a large variety of 


AND 


32 & 34 
PENN ST., 


Brooklyn. 


Not 
dust and 


every stain 
removed by 
new process. 


| chines in the 
world. 
ONLY COST YCU ONE CENT for a postal 
card. 
Be sure and mention that advertisement was 


seen in the Christian Union. $9.00. THE 6 PARAGON 9, 
Address: | HOWARD & COo.. With Foot-Power or Pulleys, 15.00. SKIRT SUPPORTER 


SUITABLE FOR 
222 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


Send for cir- 
> - ular or come 
ani see the 


ts?” Fo r sale by all Jewelers. 


Secures Acaith and comfort, is 
Mechanics, Jobbers, Jewelers or Amateurs. easily adjusted tot: adies oF mieses. 


te Every Watch warranted by special certificate. |- It can be wornw ith or without any 
Corset, Try itand you will never 
POPE BROS., Mfrs., regretit. Price, 50 vent ‘nts. 
HURD AND HOUGHTON, 13 Astor Place, New York, 45 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Lady Agents Wanted. 
Publish the famous Rivensipe Press editions of i Manufactured solely by 
Standard Works; also valuable Law, Medical, and| — Also Manufactarers of the C. A. BALDWIN & CO., 


Miscellaneous Books. Send for a catalogue. BIFLE AIR PISTOL. - Corset Manuft’rs, New Haven, Ct. 
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